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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 
Yorkshire Scenery; or, Excursions in York- 
shire: with Delineations of some of the 
most interesting Oljects; engraved by G. 
Cooke, Esa., and other eminent artists, 
from Drawings made for the purpose, by 
T. C. Hortanpn, Esa., W. Cowen, RK. 
Tuompson, &c. &c. By E. Ruopes, 
Author of Peak Scenery, or Excursions in 
Derbyshire. 4to. pp. 175. London, 1826. 
Longman and Co, 
Mr. Ruopes’s Peak Scenery, or the Derby- 
shire Tourist, (reviewed in the course of our 
volumes for 1822, 23, and 25,) exhibited 
him as a man of taste and talent, possessing 
a peculiar sense of the picturesque and at- 
tractive in nature, a power and facility of de- 
scription, an intense feeling, and an eloquent 
style, the union of which established for him 
a high reputation, which the present: work 
will, unquestionably, extend and confirm. 
We remember gratefully the delight with 
which we traced Mr. Rhodes through his 
animated and agreeable accounts of the ro- 
mantic seenery of Derbyshire, (ornamented 
with engravings from Chantry’s beautiful 
sketches,) and we turned to the Yorkshire 
Scenery, with expectations almost too extra- 
vagant to deserve the consummation with 
which they,have been crowned. As this is 
only the first part of a work in which the au- 
thor intends ‘to offer to the public the ob- 
servations made in his various perambula- 
tions through his native country,’ we shall 
briefly notice the ornamental department of 
the volume, and proceed to glean, from the 
rich harvest of reflection, anecdote, and de- 
Scription with which Mr. Rhodes has already 
supplied us, such passages as are best calcu- 
lated to convey a fair idea of the nature of 
these excursions, and to interest our readers. 
The engravings consist of—1. Northern view 
of Rotherham, drawn and etched by William 
Cowen, and presented by him to the author. 
This is an exquisite picture, and confers ad- 
ditional honour on an artist, whose ability in 
landscape compositions 1s generally allowed 
: The descending road,’ says our author, 
winding amongst, and losing itself amidst 
a mass of thick foliage,’ forms a good fore- 
ground for his picture: Rotherham, with its 
beautiful church, occupies the gentle acclivity 
beyond, and the eminence distinguished by 
the Moorgate plantations, Boston Castle*, 


* ‘Boston Castle was built at the commencement 
of the calamitous contest with America. A tax upon 
tea, which the government of this country imposed 
upon its transatlantic subjects, who had full power to 
tax themselves in a constitutional manner, excited a 
Ae spirit of hostility, and ultimately led to the 
ndependence of America. ‘The first obstinate battle 
was fought in the vicinity of Boston. This event 


Fave a name to the shooting-box near Rotherham. | 


When it waa first erected, many pleasant par 





and Cranklow Wood, is a fine feature in the 
scene. 2. Remains of Roche Abbey, en- 
graved by W. Radclyffe, from a drawing by 
R. Thompson; 3. View from the Grounds 
at Roche Abbey, drawn by W. Cowen, and 
engraved by J. C. Allen: 4. Gateway at 
Roche Abbey, Cowen and Radclyffe,—all of 
which are executed in a very superior style. 
5. Conisbrough Castle, drawn by T. C. H6éf- 
land, Esq., and engraved. by Radclyffe,— 
names which are a sufficient guaranty that 
eminent justice has been done to an interest- 
ing subject ; 6. Athelstane’s Chapel, Conis- 
brough Castle, —E. Smith and W. Radclyffe, 
—a first-rate effort,— a piece of graphic per- 
fection; 8. Conisbrough ‘Castle, from the 
Ferry, in which the united talents of R. 
Thompson and G. Cooke, present us with 
an admirable representation of a scene thus 
described by the correct and happy pen of 
Mr. Rhodes :— 

‘Returning to the ferry, we loitered on 
the brink of the river, where the water came 
broad in the foreground’ before us. The 
ferry-boat, with passengers, was crossing, 
and their figures were vividly reflectec on 
the unruffled stream. A white horse amongst 
the group, brightly touched with light, sug- 
gested the idea of a Wooverman, and the 
shrubs, water-docks, and flowers, that grew 
on the margin of the river, were pictured on 
its surface in all the freshness of reality. On 
the hill beyond was the castle, rearing high 
its weather-beaten turrets over the rich mass 
of wood beneath. Around its shattered front- 
let, a colony of rooks, that kept up a conti- 
nual cawing, were wheeling in circles, or 
darting rapidly through the air, and main- 
taining various contentions with each other, 
either in sport or anger. On the right, some 
insulated cottages, backed with trees, were 
brightly depicted on the water. Nearer the 
village, a square building, with embattled 
parapets, served to keep up the impression 
produced by the castle itself; and, farther in 
distance, gracefully rising over the roofs of 
the adjoining houses, was the tower of the 
village church. The various objects included 
in this scene are extremely picturesque, both 
in form and colour:—the houses, the church, 
and the castle, appear to be all s.tuated in 
the midst of a grove of trees, and the whole 
composition is tasteful and imposing.’ 

Having thus hastily enumerated the admi- 
rable efforts of art which form so striking a 
feature of this publication, we pass to the li- 
terary portion, aud commence our extracts 


They were plenteously regaled with wine and punch ; 
but tea, the obnoxious beverage, tea! was anathema- 
tised and forbidden : even ladies were not permitted 
to taste it, and, during the residence of the Earl of 


Effingham, at the Holimes’ Hall, Boston Castle eal 


tles partook of the hospitality of the noble owner ; never deliled by its iatroduction.® 
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few men *“ know how to take a walk.” 





with the author's account of the design of his 
excursions :— 

‘ Yorkshire contains a great variety of in- 
teresting objects; noble mansions, rich with 
works of art—castles, formidable even in de- 
cay— abbeys and monasterics, tiuat once 
flourisl.¢J in strength and splenuour, but 
now present only a heap of rnins, to which 
the creeping ivy clings, and about whose di- 
lapidated walls the lank grass waves. These, 
in connection with the hills and vales~ 
woods, streams, lakes, and rivers, that sur- 
round them, constitute an assemblage of ob- 
jects, amongst which those who truly love 
the beauties of nature anc the elegancies of 
art, may wauder wiih grateful and exa'ted 
feelings. To these, the rich adornments of 
this great county, the observations in the fol- 
lowing .pages will be principally, but not 
solely confined. Biographical, historical, 
and topographical notices will be occasion- 
ally introduce4, to diversify and relieve the 
monotony of picturesque description. Such 
is the brief outline of what is intended in 
these Excursions, which have been almost 
entirely performed on foot, the best of all 
possible modes of exploring the scenery of a 
country, and becoming acquainted with its 
beauties. : 

‘ Pleasure that is not social is but half en- 
joyed ; and although there are times and 
seasons when a Solitary ramble has a peculiar 
charm, yet a companion, by sharing our plea- 
surable sensations, often heightens the felicity 
of which he partakes. Influenced by this 
feeling, my pedestrian excursions are but 
rarely undertaken alone: a circumstance 
only worthy of notice so far as it may war- 
rant the use of a less presuming pronoun 
than the letter I; to which I am nevertheless 
constrained to resort whenever my own feel- 
ings and observations are alone concerned : 
on other occasions [I shall gladly avail myself 
of the presence of a travelling companion, 
who, in the frequent use of the social expres- 
sion we, may sometimes, by implication, be 
made responsible for opinions that he may 
probably disavow.’ 

If, in consequence of not having perused 
the former work of Mr. Rhodes, any of our 
readers require some testimonial that he pos- 
sesses that peculiar disposition and genius 
which are so indispensable in an author who 
undertakes a task like the present, we beg 
leave to present them with the following re- 
fiections, in proof that he has studied the 
page of nature fondly and industriously, and 
is well able to initiate others .n her glorious 
and repaying lore :— 

‘ Gilpin, one of the most elegant and feel- 
ing of picturesque tourists, observes, a 

e 
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meaning of this, I presume to be, that but! earth, and in the firmament above. 


few, if any of us, derive all the advantace of 
which we are capable, from a contemplation 
of the fair face of nature, when we walk 
abroad amongst her works: with equal pro- 
priety it may be said, that out few individu- 
als can behold, with indifferent emotions, the 
infinite variety of beauty which she conti- 
nually presents. If a man, during a leisurely 
ramble of a few miles only, were disposed to | 
abstract himself as much as possible from the 
influence of all external objects, he would | 
srequen tly find his train of thought inter- | 
rupted, I) yy the occurrence of a th ousand lit- | 
tle nameless circumstances, over which, hap- | 
pily for himself, he would have but little or | 
no control. The lapse of a streamlet near, 
the low of cattle, or the song of birds; the 
sparkling of a sunbeam through thehedges 
or the falling of a faded leaf on the pathway 
before him, might wake him from his reve- 
ric, and dissolve his fondest abstractions. 
'le would then look around him, inhale the 
breeze that played about his temples, and 
refresh his spirits with the lovely objects 
spread before him. Such would occasionally 
be the eect, on men but little accustomed 
to look from out themselves for enjoyment: 
they could not at all times be insersible to 
the beauties of nature. No! mingling in 
her temple, the, would sometimes feel de- 
lighted with her loveliness, even if they did 
not fall down and worship in her presence. 
In the nchlye-varied and often-vary ing scenery 
that adorns our earthly habitation, there is a 
richness and a charm to which no man, how- 

ever dull and phlegmatic his feelings, can be 
entirely insensible. et him only look upen 
the beauteous world that God has formed 
around him, and he wall exclaim with our 
vin bard,— 

* Al! who can look on Nature's face, 
And feel unholy passions move ? 
Her forms of majesty and grace, 
I cannot choose but love.” 
Those unholy passions to whic h the poet al- 


lude sy can hat rdly be at al | in idulg red bv th 12 
man who ean truly relish the beautiful 
scenery of our native isle, which abounds 


with all that is delightful in landscape. 
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Iscay Vile 
imaginings, and unworthy feelings, but 
rarely nurtured in the open air, where every 
object that is presented to the 
pressed with the attributes of the Deity. 

‘When man is alone, under the wide con- 
cate of heaven, and not cooped up within 
the narrow precincts of “a building made 
with hands,” 
ruptedly expatiates throughout the magnifi- 
cent expan se above, and the extensive hori- 
zon that circumseribes the world around him. 
Puny thoughts and interested cares are then 
alien to his feelings, and his existence be- 
comes identified with the grandeur he be- 
holds. 


orp 
Ail 


‘he Druids, the ancient inhabitants of 
this island, had, no doubt, wild and imper- 
fect ideas of the Deity; but they were not 
without those sublime notions of his charac- 
ter, and those elevated feelings which a con- 
temmplation of his works 1s peculiarly calcu- 
lated to inspire. They saw the Godhead in 
around them on 


spread 


the scenes he had 
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sun and diminished his glory , Was to them a 
source of beauty. They drew around the 
place which they selected for the perform- 

nee of their religious rites a rude circum- 


ference of massy stones, and the ample area 


within was devoted only to pious purposes. 
No pillared aisles bounded their view of earth 
—no fretted roof intervened between their 
gaze and heaven—aud to their minds the 
azure canopy that overarched their heads, 
was the pavilion of their God. They beheld 
him in the magnificence of his dwelling- 
place, and the rude temples they consecrated 
to his service were either amidst extensive 
plains is, that seemed as bcundless as his be- 
neficence, or amongst the mighty forests and 
everlasting hills which his power had cre- 
ated. Had the whole of their conceptions of 
thé Deity and his attributes been commen- 
surate with their ideas of the vastness of his 
power, a sublimer system of theology could 
hardly have been im agined. But the sacri- 
fices in which they indulged made the God 
they professed to adore a Moloch, not to be 
appeased but with blood and suffering. 

‘If devout aspirations, and hallow ed feel- 
ings, are not always produced by a contem- 
plation of the scenery of nature, its influence 
on the heart can hardly fail of being attended 
with some salutary effects : it is an innocent 
source of enjoyment, and the man who de- 
votes himself to such pursuits will but rarely 
want incitements to gratify so amiable a pro- 
pensity. If any person objects to such a 

vaste of time , let him consider that life is 
made up o rf business and pleasure, and that 
the participation of one gives a zest to the 

other. An objection still, more formidable 
may probably be urged. There are indivi- 
duals, but the number I apprehend is but 
few, ‘who can behold the most beautiful 
scenery in nature with indiflerence, and look 
on Alps and Apennines—on 

‘“ Antres vust, and deserts idle, 
Rough quarries, locks, and hills whose heads 
touch heaven,’ 

without a pleasurable emotion. 

‘The man who never enjoyed the sense of 
hearing, is of consequence insensible to the 


melody and harmony of sweet sounds; en- 


mind is im- ! 


his mind freely and uninter- | 


dow him with this faculty, the atmosphere 
he breathes becomes vocal with delicious 
music, and a world of new sensations opens 
upon him. The sense of sight is another 
inlet to pleasurable feeling, and it is cer- 
tainly desirable to derive from it all the gra- 


tification it is capable of affording; but he 
who is insenstle to the beauties of the exte- 


rior world, knows but half the value of this 
important faculty. Loveliness of form, and 
the fascinating hues of colour, are lost upon 
a being so strangely constituted, and he uses 
his eves for no better a purpose than merely 
to cuard his footsteps from harm, and pre- 
vent him from tumblin: zintoa pitfall.’ 

‘We are depe ndant on education both for 
what we are and what we enjoy. The gra- 
tifications of taste arise from cultivated fecl- 
ings, and we wh crand and 


see atever is 


beautiful, whether in art or nature. with a and purifies the h leart, and teaches it 50 ‘look 


The | tivation. 
| driving rack that occasionally shadowed the | culiarly fitted to receive impressions of de- 


That quality of mind which is pe- 


| light from the contemplation of external ob- 


| 


_ and learnt; 
and refinement. 
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jects, is capable of great and almost infinite 
improvement ; and whatever increases our 
mental gratifications, elevates the human 
character. The delight experienced from 
musical compositions is an acquisition of 
which vulgar minds are but little susceptible. 
Poetry can only be relished by a compara- 
tively small portion of mankind, and those 
who feel its excellencies, must have been 
tutored to relish the modifications of sound, 
the measurement of syllables, and the eleva- 
tion of thought, by which this peculiar spe- 
cies of composition is distinguished. The 
pleasure derived from painting and sculp- 
ture is the result of an educated feeling. 
Accurate and forcible representations of na- 
ture may strike the eye of the common ob- 
server, but the subtilties of the art can only 
be duly appreciated by those who are sensi- 
ble of its difficulties, and who can feel al! its 
minuter excellencies: all this must be taught 
it is only to be attained by study 
A relish for the scenery of 
nature may likewise be acquired ; almost 
every man who looks back upon his past 
sensations, will recollect the different feeling 
with which the same object has at different 
times been beheld. In one period of life I 
have ‘:equently passed over scenes unmoved, 
which have since excited the most pleasura- 
ble emotions A love for the scenery of 
nature was not in me an original feeling: it 
was induced by circumstances, and from a 
small beginning it gradually expanded, until 
[ learnt to unc derstand and appreciate many 
of the various qualities that constitute beauty 
in landseape. At first the general form, 
alone were pleasing; the eye beheld thems 
and was satisfied with what it suw, without 
inquiring into the cavses on which its plea- 
sures depended. But in contemplating the 
various appearances that nature presents, a 
thousand little circumstances occur purely 
adventitious, which common observers may 
either entirely overlook or but imperfectly 
discern. The shadows of the clouds as they 
sweep over the landscape, are a source of 
beauty to which the most casual observer 
cannot be entirely inattentive: but there are 
other sources of enjoyment less obvious, per- 
haps, but equally powerful. When the 
breeze agitates the branches, and plays 
amongst the foliage, the rapid interchange of 
light and shadow, and the sparkling of the 


_sun-beams amongst the leaves, are pleasing 


/hiar charm, 


incidents in the nearer parts of a landscape. 
The soft blue haze, the acrial tint that invests 
the remoter distances, has likewise a pecu- 
and numberless variations and 
changes are every moment occurring to 
heighten and improve the effect. All these 
the eye is progressively tutored to observe, 


and the mind taught to relish beauties that 


before were either unnoticed or not attrac- 


tive. Wherever this love of nature is ac- 
quired, it opens. another inlet to delightful 
emotions. In addition to the senses common 
to our being, it furnishes a new one, elevates 


relish in pro] ortion to the extent of that cul-, throu: gh nature up to nature’s God.” 
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‘The best and most popular of our Eng- 
lish poets have evinced in their works, a de- 
cided attachment to the beauties of the 


external world, and in proportion as they | 
have indulged in the description of natural | 


scenery, have their works been read and ad- 
mired. Thomson’s Seasons is almost en- 
tirely devoted to this species of writing, and 
it is certainly one of the most esteemed 
poems in the English language. Beattie’s 
Minstrel owes its principal charm to the au- 


thur’s talent in describing the appearances of | 


nature. To enumerate the whole of the nu- 
merous class of writers who have distin- 
suished themselves by this species of com- 
position, is beyond my present purpose ; but 
the allusion can hardly fail to bring to recol- 
lection a number of distinguished individuals 


who have figured from time to time in the | 


literary world, and filled up the space be- 
tween Chaucer, Spenser, and Shakspeare, 
and the most popular of our living bards, 
Campbell, Moore, Scott, and Montgomery. 
This poet, who particularly belongs to Shef- 
field, 1 have placed last in my list, not be- 
cause I think him inferior to his cotempora- 
ries, but because it affords me an opportu- 
nity of connecting him more intimately with 
my observations. I know not indeed any 
works that more abound with beautiful 
and accurate descriptions of nature, than the 
poetry of this writer. Campbell, in his 
Stanzas on quitting a Scene in Bavaria—his 
Gertrude of Wyoming—his Hohenlinden— 
his Ode on the attack of Copenhagen, 
and others of lis works, has given us many 
exquisite touches of description, render- 
ed peculiarly interesting from the senti- 
ment and pathos with which they are im- 
bued. Montgomery’s descriptions are of v 
different character, but they are no less beau- 
tiful on that account: if they have less of 
sentiment they have more of individual na- 
ture; they are not sketches merely — they 
are highly-finished pictures, and exhibit the 
skill of a master. Numberless instances 
might be quoted from the works of our poets, 
all tending to show how forcibly they felt, 
and how ardently they admired the scenery 
of nature ; but this is not necessary to estab- 
lish the correctness of the preceding remarks. 

Mr. Rhodes’s first perambulation, com- 
prises a portion of Yorkshire, not less attrac- 
tive in picturesque beauty than in historical 
detail. ‘Roche Abbey,’ he observes, ‘ and 
Tickhill and Conisbrough Castles, are objects 
of more than ordinary importance, and the 
associauions they excite, are connected with 
a period that has long since passed away. 


T oe : . 
i hey were once more perfect objects to look 


upon, but never more interesting.’ Of these, | 


! ’ . « 
the first was particularly noticed in 
view of th: 


our re- 
unfortunate Mr. Dayes’ Pic- 
turesque Tour, illustrated by Mr. E. W. 
Bayley, (see Literary Chronicle, No. 298:) 
but we are bound to ack»owledge that the 


‘ The only work in the place which a man 


| fond of art would stop to gaze at, is a little} 


‘' monument on the left of the communion 
table, erected to the memory of Samuel Buck, 
Esq., a native of Rotherham, and late re- 
!eorder of Leeds, who died 1806. This nu- 
obtrusive work is by Flaxman, R.A. It is 
replete with nature and feeling, and brings 
forcibly to recollection the monumental de- 
signs of Chantrey. These two eminent sculp- 


ment of art. The one is fond of allegory— 
he lives amongst a race of imaginary beings 
adorned with wings, and furnished with 
wreaths and trumpets:—the other has ap- 
parently no sympathy with, and no roe 
ment to these etherial creations—he confines 
himself to earth and its inhabitants, and the 
circumstances in which they may be placed 
by the common occurrences of life, furnish 
subjects for his designs. He knows nothing 
of the world of spirits, and he therefore tres- 
passes not beyond the precincts of mortality: 
hence it is that he affects the heart more 
foreibly than any other sculptor. Flaxman 
is, nevertheless, an artist of great talent. If 


not of this world, they are so extremely 
beautiful, and so consonant with our notions 
of what angels should be, that we gaze upon 
them with delight, and never wish that they 
were earthly. The little monument in Roth- 
erham church, by this celebrated artist, is a 
pleasing composition ; the figures are grace- 
ful, and there is a touching expression in the 
countenances of the females that comes home 
to the heart.’ 

We must not omit the following account 





> . ° } 
‘first rules of arithmetic, and were then seat 
| from the school to the plough. 


| edifying hour :— 


of an unobtrusive author, to whose works we 
have been indebted for many a pleasant and 


‘ During our short sojourn at Tickhill, we 
were induced to walk to Finning!ey, a little 
village about six miles distant, for the pur- 
pose of seeing John Bigland, a man well 
known in the literary world. We found him 
in his garden, rearing flowers and cultivating 
vegetables. This veteran author lives a life 
of patriarchal simplicity, systematically di- 
viding his hours between his books and his 
garden. Far the greater part of his life has | 
been spent in the occupation of a school- 
master in various parts of Yorkshire, and at 
no very remote distance from the village of 
Skirbaugh, in Holderness, the place of his 
birth. The pupils whose education he un- 


tors may be regarded as rivals in this depart- 








on the Effects of Physical and Moral Causes 
,on the Character and Circumstances of Na- 
the beings that he calls into existence are | Uons. 





dertook were generally village boys, who were 
taught reading and writing, and some of the | 
{ 
Such an 
employment was far from profitable, but Mr. | 
Bigland knew how to live upon litile, and he | 


| 
; 


| 


| continued to plod on from inanhood to a 


present delineation (both as regards the art- | 


ists and the author,) is in every respect supe- 
nor to that which we then quoted. The re- 
cent death of one of the respected and oi ‘ted 
sc. ptors alluded to in the subioined pas- 


sage, gives a melancholy interest to the able 
, 


Rha ~ : 
Criticisin of Mr. Rhodes _ 


maturer age of bettering | 
his condition. Under 
and when 

‘« Never heard of halfa mile from home,’ 


without the hope 
| these circumstances, | 


, 4 
! 
| 


he became an author, and published his first | 


work in the year 1803. This was a Treatise 
on the Ascension, a subject which had long | 
occupied bis attention, aud originally com- 
posed, not with a view to publication, but 

own sced | 


. ‘ . » | 
for tue purpose Oo. Combating ors 


i creeks, bays, and estuaries. 
é 





| ticism, and establishing his faith by incontro- 
vertible deductions. This done, he commit- 
ted his reflections to the public, not with the 
| vain hope of attaining literary honours, but 
| of convincing others as he himself had been 
| convinced. The success of t'iis little volume, 
‘and the flattering commendations bestowed 
/upon it, made the writer of more conse- 
| quence both in his own estimation and the 
| estimation of others, and he shortly after- 
wards publisbed his Letters on Ancient and 
} Modern History. This second work of Big- 
'land’s was not only well received, but ho- 
noured with high and deserved approbation. 
His Letters on the Political Aspect of Eu- 
rope succeeded ; and from this time he be- 
came an author by profession. His subse- 
quent productions are Essays on Various 
Subjects, 2 vols.; History of Europe, 2 vols.; 
History of Spain, 2 vols.; History of Eng- 





| land, 2 vols.; A Geographical and Ilistori- 


cal View of the World, 5 vols.; The Philo- 
sophical Wanderer, 1 vol; Letters on Na- 
tural History, 1 vol.; and Considerations 


Mr. Bigland is likewise the writer of 
the very voluminous article, Yorkshire, in 
The Beauties of England. The above works 
have all been produced since the year 1803 


' by an obscure country schoolmaster, a man 


entirely unknown to the public until long 
after he had passed the meridian of life; and 
who, by industry and talent, has obtained a 
name and a rank amongst the literary cha- 
racters of his country.’ 

Our concluding extract (long, but too in- 
teresting to allow of its curtailment,) is from 
section Vil. :— 

‘From the grot known by the name of 
Lady Bower, we descended to the brink of 
the lake, by a walk through the woods that 
occupy the left side of the valley. Through 
the oneuing amongst the trees, we had occa- 
sional glimpses of the most beautiful parts of 
the country beyond. The whole of the plan- 
tations in this delightful place have been ju- 
diciously managed, and do great credit to 
the talents of that eminent landscape gar- 
dener, **Capability Brown,”? by whom the 
grounds at Roche Abbey have been adapted 
to all the finer purposes of his profession. 
One of the principal exceliencies of this man 
was his management of water. Ile knew 
how to transform a rill into a river, and with 
the talents of a magician, spread out an am- 
ple lake in the capacious hollow of a valley. 
Wherever he had torm and feature, he knew 
better than any other man how to adorn the 
One and give apprepriate character to the 
other: give him only a barreu knoll, he co 
vered it with fertility, and enriched it with 
the most luxuriant foliage. The penurious 
rivulet that ran near it, he converted into an 
land ocean, and adorned its margin with 
‘* The Thames,” 
was accustomed to observe, “ would never 
him for what he had done at Blen- 
> where the noblest monument of his 
skill is to be found. He had there an en- 
‘ced scale to operate upon. in the 
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| crounds of Roche Abbey he had com para- 
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tively but a limited sphere of action, but 
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he has made the whole a scene of exquisite 
beauty :— 
: ‘To, he comes! 

The omnipotent magician, Brown, appears ! 
He speaks, the lake in front becomes a lawn ; 
Woods vanish, hills subside, and vallies rise ; 
And streams, as if created for his use, 
Pursue the track of bis directing wand, 
Sinuous or straight; now rapid and now slow, | 
Now murmuiing soft; now roaring in cascades, 
Even as he bids.” Cowrver’s Tusk. 

‘Tlaving arrived at the head of the lake, 
whose beauty we had contemplated from the 
alcove above, we seated ourselves beneath a 
spreading beech tree cn the margin of the 
water. A cloudless sky and a burning sun 
nade the shade delicious, and the light 
breozes that occasionally agitated the bosom 
of the lake, came with a refreshin® softness 
upon the senses. The sun-beams played | 
through the branches of the trees, and twin- | 
kled upon the turf beneath in fitful gleams. 
Every lover of nature must sometimes have 
observed the lights and shadows that ona 
tine summer's day play with alternate gloom 
and radiance through the leafy cano ny of 
umbrageous trees, and touch the verdure be- 
neath with evanescent splendour, no sooner 
seen than gone. Seated on the border of the 
lake, we sensibly felt the stillness that per- 
vaded all around us: nature seemed to pause 
in her accustomed operations: the songs of 
the birds were huslied to silence, and not a 
sound came upon the ear save the laving of 
the water as it broke gently at our feet, or 
the fall of the distant cascade. We were 
enjoying a scene of delightful seclusion from 
the world that an anchorite might have en- 
vied. A friend or two being seated near me, 
1 was glad of their companionship, for when 
the moments of silent meditation are over, 
we love to give utterance to our feelings and 
have some one near with whom to share the 
enjoyment. 


—_—_ 





eee 


‘From the place where we were now 
seated, the prominent features of the Jand- 
scape are the same as vom the alcove above, 
but being seen from a different point of ele- 


in pensile stems down its sides. 
of shadow that rests within the arches of this | ( | 
grey hairs of the reviewer might once again 





vation, the picture seems a new one. Above‘ 
the woods appear the chief objects in the 
scene, and the water below a subordinate ap- 
pendage: here, the lake is a principal, and 
every thing around it but the adornments of 
its banks. 

‘As we passed along the path from the 
lake to the farm-house, we noticed some 
magnificent elms, from under whose spread- 
ing branches we had a distant and a very 


pleasing view of the ruined Abbey of Roche, | 
and the beautiful woods by which it is envi- | 


roned. Shortly afterwards, we crossed the 
rivulet near the Gothic gateway, with which 
every artist who visits this sequestered spot 
enriches his sketch-book. It is indisputabls 
one of the most picturesque fragments that 


———— 








of light and varied foliage, which, straying 
over the extreme verge of the building, hangs 
The depth 


Gothic fragment, the opposing light that 
plays upon its outer walls, in connection 
with its peculia: style of architecture, and 
the variety of trees by which it is surrounded, 
form altogether a picture of rare and exqui- 
site beauty. 

* Such is the detail of the leading features 
of Roche Abbey, a place which combines a 
rich assemblage of all that can delight in 
landscape scenery. The rocks, it is true, are 
only diminutive, but the woods are on a 
scale of considerable magnitude. They climb 
gracefully along the steep sides of the hills, 
which they adorn with a variety of the most 
beautiful foliage; and the water that flows 
amongst them, is in the upper part of the 
valley spread out into a noble lake, from 
whence, after tumbling over some rocky 
fragments and forming a broken cascade, it 

asses through a retired part of the dale, 
where it eddies and bubbles along its peb- 
bled channel amongst groves of trees and 
walks of deep seclusion. 

‘ Men have made pilgrimages to the shrines 
of saints and martyrs, where they have knelt 
with hallowed feelings, and held a kind of 
mental intercourse with the invisible beings of 
another world. With as pure a spirit and as 
devout a heart, would [ visit those sweet 
scenes where nature sits enshrined in ioveli- 
ness, amidst woods that w!"sper peace, and 
babbling brooks, and verdant meads, and ail 
those soothing and delightful harmonies of 
nature that glad the eye, and please the ear, 
and lift the soul to Lleaven. Who would not 
be a pilgrim to a shrine like this ?—who 
would not worship here? 

‘6 Delightful Roche, 
Placed like a gem, whose emerald hue prevails 
On the green bosom of the Queen of Vales, 
Whose devious walks and glades of beautyseem 
The prompt creation of a lover’s dream.” 
HOLLAND'S Hopes of Matrimony.’ 


Prolific as is the present period, in publi- 
cations combining great literary ability wath 
high graphic etiort, we know of no union of 
this nature more deserving of attention, or 
better calculated to repay it, than the York- 
shire Scenery and Excursions of Mr. Rhodes, 
and the able delineations of the artists by 
whom his labours have been so tastefully 
illustrated. 





A New System of Inland Conveyance, for 
Goods and Passengers, Capable of being 
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Appl d and de-xtended throughout the | 


Country; end of Conveying all Kinds of 


Goods, Cattle, and Passengers, with the 
Velocity of Staty Miles in an flour. By 
‘OnGE Mepuurst. pp. 34. 
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can any where be found amongst the monas- | Sixry miles in an hour! at one fourth part of 
13@ Tulns of the country. It IS composed of the | resent exnense of travelling. and with- 
s. yeral broken arches, strongly relieved from | ovt the aid of horses or any animal power 


‘ ekyv backecronn with whinh l.oer ¢ ’ i y ): 4 sin 
a rocky backcround with which tuey appea | Were then the tales that delighted our child- | 


to he connects d. The trees that surmoun | hood uot, as the pseudo-philosophy of man- 

the adjoining recks have crept along the root | hood would teach us to believe, the splendid 

of this mouldering edifice, where they have | fancies of an Arab visionary ! 
~ : "Tr, ~t. 1, . ¢ > ) ; — a: c ~ ' % } . 

found a soil and established a little colony ‘ relation of a five hundred mile love journey 


London, | 


in a single night really to be received as or- 
thodox? Then do we indeed lament that 
our days of ‘ first and passionate love’ are 
gone by; then do we indeed wish that the 


wear the hue of the youthful stringer of com- 
plimentary verses to bright eyes; and then 
do we indeed acknowledge the impossibility 
of lorger concealing our envy of modern 
feats beneath the mask of contempt. 

But to descend to the mere matter of fact : 
this is a plan for the conveyance of people 
and their property with the velocity before 
mentioned, through the agency of common 
air. Its application is as follows :—‘ A hol- 
low tube or archway must be constructed the 
whole distance, of iron, brick, timber, or any 
material that will confine the air, and of such 
dimensions as to admit a four-wheeled car- 
riage to run through it, capable of carrying 
passengers, and of strength and capacity for 
large and heavy goods. The tube or aérial 
canal must be made air tight, and of the 
same form and dimensions throughout, hav- 
ing a pair of cast-iron or stone wheel-tracks 
securely laid all along the bottom, for the 
wheels of the carriage to run upon; and the 
carriage must be nearly of the size and form 
of the canal, so as to prevent any considera- 
ble quantity of air from passing by it. 

‘If the air is forced into the mouth of the 
canal, behind the carriage, by an engine of 
sufficient power, it will be driven forward b 
the pressure of the air against it; and, if the 
o'r is continually driven in, the pressure 
against the carriage, and consequently its 
motion, will be continually maintained.’ 

‘ One single canal will answer all the pur- 
poses of conveyance both ways, without any 
inpediment, and with very little delay ; for 
one part of the day may be assigned to the 
conveyance one way, and another part to the 
conveyance the contrary way: but the sys- 
tem would certainly be more complete by 
having two,—one to convey one way, and 
one the contrary. 

‘ But it is quite impossible that any acci- 
dent should happen in a single one, by any 
mistake in any attempt to go the wrong way, 
for the air that drives the carriage one way, 
will prevent any thing from coming the other. 
And carriages that are going the same way, 
in the same canal, can never overtake or run 
foul of each other; for the air that is between 
them will prevent their approach ; and if 
one, by accident, should be unable to pro- 
ceed, then the air could not proceed, and 
those following would be stopped also.’ 

The expense of constructing a road and 
other apparatus necessary for this extraor- 

dinary motion, Mr. Medhurst computes at 
about £10,000 per mile, and thus, says he, 
might a man breakfast in London, dine at 
Edinburgh, and return to London within 


twelve or fourteen hours of his departure, 


and his travel'ing expenses, for this transit of 


, eight hundred miles, would be paid with one 


And is the! 


sovereign. Indeed! 
ut our projector does not stop here. 
Variations of this plan are suggested in hs 
book, by which the passenger would not be 
confined within a tube, but might enjoy such 
1a view of the country through which he might 
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pass as the novel rapidity of his motion 
would allow :-— 

‘If a square iron tube be formed, two feet 
on each side, four feet in area, with three 
sides, and one-half of the top, of cast iron, 
the other half of the top made of plate iron 
or copper, to lift up and shut down in a 
groove in a cast-iron semi-top plate; and if 
a strong and light box or frame be made to 
run upon wheels, within the tube, and an 
iron arm made to pass out, through the 
opening made by lifting up the plate, as be- 
fore described, this arm may give motion to 
a carriage in the open air, and upon the 
common road, without any rail way, if the 

ressure within the tube is made strong 
enough for the purpose.’ 

‘If a double line of this road is laid down 
through the kingdom, with branches to the 
most eminent places of trade and commerce, 
it might amount to 1000 miles, and the ex- 
pense to £12,000,000.’ . 

In this case, the wheels of the carriage 
would run upon a common road. This lat- 
ter method is, however, open to the objec- 
tion, that the vehicle would be liable to ob- 
struction from contrary winds and heavy 
snow, and a thousand other casualties. 

We are afraid our readers will be unable 
to form any very correct idea of Mr. Med- 
hurst’s intention by our necessarily imperfect 
account, and we would, therefore, hint to 
them to make application to his book, which 
cannot fail to render them considerable 
amusement, 


Of the utility of this scheme, Mr. M. of 


course, like all projectors, entertains the 
highest opinion and expresses himself in 
very sanguine terms. [or our own parts, 
we suspect the ‘benefits’ to be thus conferred 
upon mankind are of a very questionable 
nature. We are, perhaps, bad political eco- 
nomists, but we must confess that we do 
not look with extreme jealousy upon Mr. 
Medhurst’s power to diminish the demand 
for human labour. We love to observe the 
advancement of science, and we admire and 
would reward nobly the active minds by 
whom such advancements are made, but the 
present scheme seems so visionary, so uh- 
likely to produce any real advantage to the 
public, that we cannot treat it seriously. 

Mr. Medhurst will, perhaps, consider this 
as harsh language ; he already complains of 
‘ obstacles thrown in his way by the habits, 
the prejudices, and the interests of mankind;’ 
but our habits and prejudices being ex- 
tremely in favour of mercy, our praise must 
consequently be confined to the ingenuity 
and zeal which Mr. Medhurst has offered 


at the shrine of his ‘ aérial and invisible 
deity.’ 





Head -Pieces and Tuil-Pieces. By a Travelling 
Artist. 12mo. pp. 256. London, 1827. 
C. Tilt. 

Attuoucn the reading world has been de- 

luged by tales of every description, which 

the minds of men—and women too, could 
put forth; although Geoffry Crayon has 

much to answer for in producing such a 

crowd of imitators ; although among hun- 

dreds of these tales, there are not many 
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worth perusing, we have the pleasure of re- 
commending to our friends the halt dozen by 
a travelling artist; for certes they will repay 
the reader's trouble, as all of them are writ- 
ten in a style consonant with their subjects, 
are well designed and better executed, and 
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went out. On coming back, however, in the 
forenoon, he found her just in the same spot, 
leaning her head on her hand; but she told 
him she was better, and that it was nothing 
atall. He then began to get his nets ready, 
saying he was going out with some lids cf 


taken as a whole, form as pleasing a series of | the village to the deep sea-fishing, and wou d 


stories worthy of our unbiased commenda- | 


tion. The travelling artist has evidently 
great taste, and joined with this, are strength, 
feeling, and pathos. We subjoin one of the 
tales, which possibly is not equal in talent 
to several in the volume; but its length 


suits us, and in it will be found suflicient to 


justify our praise :— 
‘THE FISHERMAN’'S TALE. 

‘ About six months ago a wedding took 
lace in our village, and a more comely and 
etter looked-on couple never came together. 

Mr. Douglas, though the son of a poor man, 


I'm thinking ; and when his regiment was 
disbanded, he came to live here on his half- 
pay, and whatever little else he might have. 


| Jeanie Stuart, at the time, was staying with 


an uncle, one of our folk, her parents having 


been taken away from her; and made up | 


for her board as far as she could, by going 


in the summer season to sew in the families | 


that came out then like ciocks from the holes 
and corners of the great towns, to wash 
themselves in the caller sea. So gentle she 
was, and so calm in her deportment, and so 


| fair to look on withal, that even these no- 


bility of the loom and the ‘sugar-hogshead 
thought it no dishonour to have her among 
them; and unknowingly, as it were, they 
treated lier just as if she had been of the same 
human mould with themselves. 

‘Well, they soon got acquainted, our 
Jeanie and Mr. Douglas, and the end of it 
was, they were married. They lived in a 
house there, just beyond the point that you 
may see forms the opposite angle of the bay, 
not far from a place called Kempuck-stane, 
and Mr. Douglas just employed himself, like 
any of the rest of us, in fishing, and daun- 
dering about, and mending his nets, and 
such-like. Jeanie was now a happy woman, 
for she had aye a mind above the common- 
alty ; and I am bold to say, thought her stay 
long enough among those would-be gentry, 
where she sat many a wearisome day, and 
would fain have retired from their foolish- 
ness into the strength and greenness of her 
own soul, 

‘ But now she had a companion and an 
equal, and indeed a superior; for Mr. Dou- 
glas had seen the world, and could while 
away the time in discoursing of the ferlies he 
had seen and heard tell of in foreign lands, 
among strange people and unknown tongues, 
And Jeanie listened and listened, and thought 
her husband the first of mankind. She clung 
to him as the honey-suckle clings tu the tree; 
his pleasure was her pleasure ; hix sorrow 
was her sorrow, and his bare word was her 
law. One day, about two weeks ago, she 
appeared dull and dispirited, and complained 
of a touch of the head-ache: on which Mr. 
Douglas advised her to go to-bed, and rest 
herself awhile, which she said she would do; 

‘ohage 


and having some business in the village, he 


“ 








| 
had been an officer in the army, an ensign, | 


| not be your hindrance a moment.” 
} 


: questions than that a thought had come into 
| 


| just on the same spot, looking at the 
where he had gone out, and then began to 
' tremble all over like the leaf of atree; at 
_ length, coming to herself with a start, sue 
' knelt down on both knees, and throwing back 


| head low and reverently, she rose up. 
| then went as usual about her household affairs, 


oe 


be back the next day. She looked at him 
long and strangely, as if wondering at what 
he was doing, and understanding not any 
thing that was going on. But finally, when 
he came to kiss her and bid her good-bye, she 
threw her arms round him, and when he 
would have gone, she held him fast, and hr 
bosom heaved as if her heart would break—- 
but still she said nothing. 

““ What can be the matter with you, 
Jeanie?’ said Mr. Douglas. 

‘* Stay with me to-day !’’ said she at last, 
‘depart not this night—just this one night— 
it is not much to ask—and to-morrow [ will 


* But Mr. Douglas was vexed at such folly, 
and she could answer nothing better to his 
her head, and she could not help it. So he 
was resolved to go, and he kissed her, and 
threw his nets on his shoulder, and went 
away. For some minutes after, Jeanie stood 


door 


| her hair over her forehead, turned her face up 
| towards heaven, and prayed with a loud voice 
| to the Almighty, “ that she might still have 
her husband in her arms that night.” Por 
/ some moments she remained motionless and 


| silent, in the same attitude, till at length a 


| sort of brightness, resembling a calm smile, 
| passed over her countenance, like a gleam of 
| sunshine on the smooth sea, and beading her 


She 


_ and appeared not any thing discomposed, but 


as tranquil and happy as if nothing had hap- 


| pened, 


‘ Now, the weather was fine and calm in 


| the morning, but towards the afternoon it 
' came on to blow—and indeed the air had 
| been so sultry all day, that the old sea-farers 


might easily tell there would bea racket of 
the elements before long. 

‘ As the wind, however, had been rather 
contrary, it was supposed that the hoats could 
not have got far enough out to be in the mis- 
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chief, but would put back when they saw the 
signs in the sky. 

‘ Butin the mean time the wind increased, 
till towards night it blew as hard a gale as we 
have seen in these parts fora lonztime; the 
ships out there at the tail of the bank, were 
driven from their moorings, and two of them 
stranded on their beam-ends, on the other 
side; every stick and stitch on the sea made 
for any port they could find; and as the night 
came on in darkness and thunder, it was a 
scene that mizht cow even the hearts that had 
been brought up on the water, as if it was 
their proper element, and been familiar with 
the voice of the tempest from their young 
days. There wa: 


a sad - and mur- 


hamnentin 
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muring then among the womenfolk,—espe- 
cially them that were kith or kin to the lads 
on the sea; and they went to one anotlier’s 
houses in the midst of the storm and the rain, 
and put in their pale faces through the dark- 
ness, as if searching for hope and comfort, and 
drawing nearer to one another, like a flock 
of frightened sheep, in their fellowship of 
grief and fear. Butthere was one who stirred 
not from her home, and who felt no terror at 
the shrieking of the night-storm, and sought for 
no comfort in the countenance of man-—and 
that was the wife of Mr. Douglas. She some- 
times 1ndeed listened to the howling of the 





sea, that came by fits on her ear like the voice 


of the water-kelpie, and starting, would lay 


down her work for a moment—-but then she 
remembered the prayer she had prayed to 
Him who holds the reins of the tempest in 
Hlis hands, and who says to the roaring wa- 
ters, ** Be still,” and they are sti!!—and of the 
glorious balm she had felt to sink into her 
heart, at that moment, of high and holy com- 
munion, even like the dew of heaven on a 
parched land. So her soul was comforted, 
and she said to herself, God is nota man that 
he can lie, and she resied on his assurance as 
on a rock, and laughed to scorn thetrembling 
of her woman's bosom—for why? The an. 
chor of her hope was in heaven, and what 
earthly storm was so mighty as to remove it! 
Then she got up and put the room in order, 

and placed her husband’s shoes to air at the 
fire-side; and stirred up the fuel, and drew 
in the arm-chair for her weary and storm- 


-beaten mariner. Then would she listen at the 


door, and look out into the night for lus 
coming, but could hear no sound, save the 
voice of the waters, and the footstep of the 
tempest, as he rashed along the deep. She 
then went in again, and walked to and fro in 
the room with a restless step, but an un- 
blanched cheek. Atlast the neighbours came 
to her house, knowing that her husband was 
one of them that had gone out that day, and 
told her they were going to walk down to the 
Clough, even in the mirk hour, to try if they 
could not hear some news of the boats. So 
she went with them, and we walked all toge- 
ther along the road, it might be some twenty 
or thirty of us; but it was remarked that 
though she came not hurriedly nor in fear, 
yet she had not even thrown her cloak on her 
shoulders to defend her from the night air, 
but came forth with her head uncovered, and 
in her usual raiment of white, like a bride to 
the altar. 
have been a strange sight to see so many pale 
faces, by the red glare of the torches th ley 
carried, and to hear so many human wa.lings 
filling up the pauses of the storm; but at the 
head of our melancholy procession there was 
a calm: heart and a firm step, and they were 
Jeanie’s. Sometimes indeed she would look 
hack, as some cry of womanish foreboding 
from behind would smite on her ear, and 
strange thoughts would crowd into her mind ; 
and once she was heard to mutter—:f ber 
prayer had but saved her husband to bind 
some other innocent victim on the mysterious 
altar of wevetkc’ and she stopped for a mo- 
ment, as if in anguish et the wild imagina- 
tion. Butnow, as we drew nearer the rocks 
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where the light-house is built, sounds were 
heard distinctly on the shore, and we waved 
the torches in the air, and gave a great shout, 
which was answered by kent voices—for they | s 
were some of our own people, and our jour- 
ney was at an end. A number of us then 

went on before, and groped our way among 
the rocks as well as we could for the dark- 
ness; but a woeful tale met our ear; for one 
of the boats had been shattered to picces, 
while endeavouring to land there, and when 
we went down they were just dragging the 
body of a comrade stiff and st: irk from the 
sea. w hen the women behind heard it, 
there was a terrible cry of dismay, for no one 
knew 0 it might have been her own brother 

or son; and some who held torches dropped 
them for fear, trembling to have the terrors 
of their heart confirmed. There was one, 
however, who stood calm and unmoved by 
the side of the dead body. She spoke some 
words of holy comfort to the women, and 
they were silent at her voice. She then step- 
ped lightly forward, and took a torch from 
the trembling hand that held it, and bent 


' down with it beside the corpse. As the light 


fell one moment on her own fair face, it 
showed no signs of womanish feeling at the 
sight and touch of mortality; a brig ht and 
lovely bloom glowed on her cheek, and a 
heavenly lustre burned in her eye, and as 
she knelt there, her long dark hair floating far 
on the storm, there was that in her look 
which drew the gaze even of that terrified 
group from the object of their doubt and 
dread. 


from her hand—and she fell on the body of 
her husband. 

* fer prayer was granted. She held her 
husband in her arms that night, and although 


no struggles of parting life were heard or 


seen, she died on his breast.’ 

For the companion of an unemployed 
hour; for the entertainment of a listless com- 
pany; for the pocket of the pedestrian, or 
for a present to youth, we know not many 
volumes more pleasingly appropriate. 





A Treatise on the Law of Libel and Slander, 
&c. By Joun Bortuwicks, Esq., Advo- 
cate. 8vo. pp. 491. Edinburgh, 1826. 

. and C. Tait; London, J. and W. 
Clarke. 


Tuis work will be of service to the public, 





. { 
And as we passed along, it must | 


‘though not exactly in the way intended by 
its author. Nothing could be more apposite 





The next moment the light streamed | 
on the face of the dead—the torch dropped | 
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than its public: ition at a moment he the | 


present, when passing events are awakening 
| P public attention to the defects and incongru- 
| litres of our libel laws, and to the consequent 
| misery and mischi t!. is it impossible to 
| enact wisely and legislate 
| 


justly on this sub- 
‘yect? Wealmost i so; and are inclined 
to believe that the seeret of nearly all we 


complain of, lies 
what is wrdersiood (may we use the word,) 
by the term /cl. It is evident that any 
thing is libellous which a prosecutor closes 
to call so; that judges are too apt to side 
with ihe party who fancies himself aggrieved, 
and tha | 





in the indetinable nature of 


{ pusilianimous and ignorant jutics 
ale too cacer to ubey the dicta of the judge, 





They manage these matters otherwise in 
France. If a madman brings an action 
against a writer, who has imputed to him in- 
sanity, and the French president and court 
have “proof of the truth and justice of the ac- 
cusation ; they zonsuit the unfortunate ma- 
niac,—and thus admirably lesson the com- 
bined knavery and folly of their enlightened 
neighbours, with whom the truth of the 
thing proceeded against must not weigh, and 
with whom justice is clearly a matter of no 
moment. That this is done according to 
law, increases our regret for the circum- 
stance; but we are not on that account in- 
clined to turn round upon the whole profes- 
sion, and proclaim them to the world (mak- 
ing a few exceptions, par parenthese, just to 
colour what we say with apparent candour 
and liberality,) as ‘rascals, * scoundrels,’ 
‘compounders of felony,’ ‘pests,’ and ‘ plun- 
derers ’ This is a course warranted neither 
by the records of the past, nor the experience 
of present times; both of which present the 
profession, as a mass, in the most honorable, 
independant, and amiable point of view. It 
is not to lawyers that we owe the fetters 
which are cramping the energies, and would 
break down the spirit of the only effectual 
engine for diffusing the thoughts and influ- 
encing the actions of mankind,—that instru- 
ment which, circulating knowledge of every 
description, with an energy and an effect pe- 
culiar to itself, has rendered strength of rea- 
soning and force of argument, on so many 
occasions, superior to the ‘ ultima ratio re- 
gum.’ We will not believe that the mem- 
bers of a profession which has always, even 
in the worst of times, produced honest and 
public-spirited individuals, and never pos- 
sessed a better right to boast of such than 
now, can be, as they have been described to 
be, inimical to the liberty of the press, and 
anxious to avail themselves of thelaw’s delay, 
decay, defects, and contradictions, to ‘ ruin 
hundreds of honest men,’ and ‘ reduce thou- 
sands of respectable mothers and children 
from comfort to beggary 
We have said that Mr. Borthwick’s work 
will be of service to the public; and we re- 
peat, that the industry and mapesaiey with 
which he has exposed the Scottish system, 
(and, by implication, that of England, which 
18, if possible, yet more injurious and obiec- 
tionable,) will inevitably hasten a reformation 
so devoutly to be desired. It must not, 
however, be supposed that Mr. Borthwick 
admits the corruptions and errors of which 
all the world is by this time aware; on the 
contrary, he speaks of the law of libel and 
slander as reverentially as if it were indeed 
‘the perfection of human wisdom;’ and 
would, we dare say, be surprised to hear that 
his impartial and well-arranged work may be 
considered ( according to the accepted law 
upon the subject,) a Libe / upon the very insti- 
tutions and enactments he explains,—inas- 
muc : as by showing us what they are, and 
unwittingly exposing their deformities, he 
tells very unpleasant truths of them, and 
justly exposes bimself to that sort of indignant 
treatment with which, in Lecian’s pleasant 
Story; the countryman who happened to hint 
a doubt, was treated by Ju ipiter, who threat- 
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ened the refractory rustic with his thunder. 
‘Now,’ retorted the countryman, ‘I know 
-ou are in the wrong ; if you were right, you 
would never appeal to your thunder.’ In 
the way of quotation, we must content our 
selves with a portion of Mr. Borthwick’s ob- 
servations on the various acceptations in 


which the words libel and slander have been | 


employed :— 

‘When the vague and unmeasured, and 
even contradictory acceptations in which 
words are sometimes used in the ordinary 
language of a country are transferred into the 
language of the law, it is with difficulty that 
any distinct and permanent legal principles 
can be established. 

‘From the uncertainty of the language 
employed, there is, perhaps, no branch of 
the law which has suffered more disadvan- 
tages than that of which we now treat. The 
various words, upon which the discussions 
generally turn, have been borrowed from 
common conversation, aud employed as legal 
epithets without due precision. To the 
words libel, slander, scandal, calumny, defa- 
mation, verbal injury, &c. there are hardly 
two writers, either in England or in Scotland, 
who apply precisely the same idea. It will 
be found that one author uses libel, and its 
derivative adjective libellous, in reference to 
both writing and speaking, whilst another 
author employs slander and slanderous as 
the generic word; and that, whether the 
word libel, or slander, may have been used 
as the technical term, the definitions which 
have been given differ also from each other 
as to the publication, the malice, and other 
ingredients requisite to constitute the of- 
fence. 

‘This uncertainty has continued, whilst 
very nice distinctions, in the progress of the 
law, have been adopted, as to the grounds 
which may or may not support an action 
against individuals who have aspersed the 
characters of others,—betwixt what does or 
does not amount to publication,—and_ be- 
twixt what will or will not entitle the party 
pursued to justify his conduct ;—all of them 
requiring very minute and critical attention 
to the terms employed. The consequence 
which one is led to anticipate from this em- 
ployment of the technical terms, is that a 
corresponding degree of uncertainty and con- 
trariety in the decisions, or at least in the ap- 
parent tendency of them, will have been pro- 
duced ; but we find that this consequence is 
admitted to have actually taken place, toa 
certain extent, in the law of England, by se- 
veral writers who have had occasion to turn 
their attention to this subject. 

‘We are informed, by an author of the 
highest authority on this point, that the host 
of conflicting decisions to be met with in the 
books respecting slander and libel exhibit 
convincing marks of the precarious and fluc- 
tuating principles on which they were 
grounded. 

‘The cause of these contradictory opinions 
and decisions has been ascribed to the waver- 
ing in the minds of the judges betwixt the 
two oppposite inconveniences of affording too 
great a facility to this species of action on 
the one hand, or of refusing redress to the 





party who had been calumniated, on the 
other. That this circumstance has been the 
direct and sole cause of the evil complained 
of, seems to admit of considerable doubt. 
May it not be ascribed, to a certain extent, 
to the flexible and indefinite terms intro- 
duced in cases of this description? For, to 
use the expressions of Mr. George, “‘ among 
the loose sayings which reporters have put 
into the mouths of judges, (and the general 
character of the language in the reports, in 
cases of libel, is frequently that of being loose 
in the extreme,) or which, as in the nature of 
things on a subject of this sort, must have 
happened, may have dropped from the 
mouths of judges themselves,’’ occasion may 
frequently have been given to the introduc- 
tion of decisions differing from those that 
preceded them, more in appearance than in 
reality, and to the application of the defini- 
tions formed in the early periods of the law, 
to subsequent conjunctures and cases which 
these definitions were not intended to com- 
prehend. May it not be further asked, whe- 
ther the variety of definitions which have 
been given may not have also tended to pro- 
duce the contrariety of opinion maintained ? 
lor instances might be found of the applica- 
tion of the definition given by one writer or 
judge to the arguments of another, drawn 
trom a definition of a different character. 

‘In carefully attending to and comparing 
together the language which has been em- 
ployed by the difierent writers and judges, 
who, in their works and decisions, have had 
occasion to express their opinions on this 
subject, one can hardly avoid (in correspon- 
dence with the intimations of the English 
writers who have just been mentioned,) being 
struck with the varying, and even sometimes 
contradictory import given by them to the 
technical terms which they have had occa- 
sion to employ. The natural consequence 
of this variety of language is, that decisions 
may often have been cited from judges, and 
opinions ascribed to authors, which neither 
the one nor the other ever entertained. 

‘“In one case,” says the annotator on 
Bacon's Abridgment, ‘* Lord Camden is re- 
ported to have said, that if words are true, 
they are no slander, but may be justified.” 
*“ But surely,” adds the annotator, “ this is 
taking the word siander only in its ordinary 
acceptation, as signifying merely the circula- 
tion of mischievous falsehoods. For mali- 
cious slander, and the slander must be mali- 
cious to found a legal proceeding, is the re- 
lating of either truth or falsehood for the 
purpose of creating misery; for truth may be 
made iustrumental to the success of malicious 
designs as well as falsehood.” Could this 
remark have been made unless the word 
slander had been so variously used? To 
take another example, it may be asked, what 
are the component parts of the complex idea 
of the term slander in tue following passage? 
—‘*] must also remark, that had the law of 
slander, as at present received, derived itself 
from so remote an origin, it is manifest that 
every species of slander would have been pe- 
nal, and that penal slander might have been 
justified. But we know that by our law 
every species of slander is not penal; and 
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that by the law, as delivered by Lord Coke, 
the truth of penal slander or libel is no justi- 
fication of it.” The word slander, in this 
passage, is employed in a sense very different 
trom that ascribed to it by many other au- 
thors and judges. From not knowing the 
exact idea which this writer intended to con- 
vey by the epithet employed, it is difficult 
either to deny, or accede to, the conclusion 
which he draws, or to ascertain whether there 
be a real or only a verbal differcace betwixt 
him, and the lawyers whose opinions he 
combats. 

‘ Another illustration, not a little striking, 
of the inconvenience under consideration, 
may be taken from Mr. George’s work. 
Talking of publications against private indi- 
viduals in their capacity of parents, husbands, 
&c., this author observes: “ but yet, as the 
effect of such publications would only be to 
place the real character of the individual be- 
fore the public, the doing so would not, as it 
seems to me, be libelling him, in the common 
acceptation of the term. And [ think it 
would conduce to a more definite and pre- 
cise signification for the word libelling, if the 
offence of publishing the matters in question 
were to be designated by some other name.” 
And he then adds, that ** when such publica- 
tions should be sent forth to the world, it 
would conduce to a more,definite signitica- 
tion of the werd libel, and towards making 
it agreeable to libel in its common accepta- 
tion, if the writings were to be regarded as 
public nuisances, committed by means of the 
press, rather than as libelling.”’ 

‘Owing to this cause, other works on the 
same subject, (amongst which may be noticed 
many of the publications on the liberty of the 
press,) however great the learning and acute- 
ness of their respective authors may be, are 
more or less involved in the security of the 
technical words; an obscurity which, in 
what relates to the controversial speculations 
on the liberty of the press, appears to have 
been sometimes wilfully introduced as the 
best auxiliary to a fallacious argument. 

‘ The noted case of Thorley, amongst many 
others, affords an example of the new doc- 
trines which have been countenanced, as 
well as of the new phraseology which, in 
consequence of the varying meaning of the 
technical terms, has been sometimes resorted 
to in England in explaining cases of this 
sort. Instead of employing single words to 
mark the difference of writing from speak- 
ing, (as seems, in former times, to have been 
done,) it has hecome common to employ the 
compound epithet of “ written or unwritten 
slander,” &c. Were these con:pound epi- 
thets to be uniformly employed, and the use 
of the words libel, slander, &c. to be entirely 
discontinued in legal discussion, the evil 
complained of might be so far obviated. Such 
a steady practice, however, has not, and pro- 
bably could not now be established. For, 
besides the inconvenience of the compound 
phrases, the single words are too much blend- 
ed with the law in the books, and too much 
associated with it in the language of the 
country, to be discontinued as legal terms 
either in Scotland or in England. In Scot- 
land, no doubt, from our adoption of the 
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language of the civil law, less recourse has 
been had to the words libel and slander, as 
But still they 
occur in the works of our earlier writers and 
reporters of decisions; we meet with them 
oftener in those of a later date; and from 
the frequent reference which, in modern 
times, has been, and which probably will still 


” more srequently be made to the lew of Eng- 


land on this subject, the proper or improper 
employment of these words becomes a mat- 
ter of nearly equal concern to both countries 
‘If the evil which has iust been adverted 
to has arisen from the want of proper defini- 
tions of the legal terms, or from the want of 
due attention on the part of modern lawyers 
to the true imp ort of the language used by 


their p: edecessors, the most likely method Uy as 


far as possible to avoid it, appears to be to 
exainine the works of _ nt authors who 
have treated of this subject. Illustrating, as 
iis inves stigation will do, the varying accep- 
ta*ions in which writers h; ave used the same 
words, and the consequent utility of forming 
some geicral and permanent defnition, we 
shall have the means of more easily ascer- 
taining what such definition ought to be, in 
order to serve the purpose of both explaining 
the ruies which have been laid down already : 
and of preserving uniformity in the rules 
which may be adopted in future.’ 

In eoaclusion, we recommend those who 


have not felt cole it the law of libel is, to read | 


of it here and elsewhere: and the result must 
be a strenuous end unanimous demard for 
the reform and simplification of laws, which 
af preset protect the guilty,— provide the 
shameless and the sordid with the worst wea 

pon of annoyance —tha‘t which is used under 
the mask cf law and justice, —and render the 
performance of a public duty, on the part of 
those connected with the press, a species of 
Quixotism, from which common prudence 
shrinks, and which only the most wei ghty 
? urse can pomsinty encounter. 
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Ele azar and Naphtalv, an Hebrew Tale, 
translated from the French. By H. H. 
YounG. 12mo. pp. 117. London. 1827. 
J.J. Leathwick. 

Tuts is a very pleasing translation of a very 

pleasing tale, written orig nally in French, 

we believe by Florian. Its subject is scrip- 
tural, and we have no doubt it will prove 
an acceptable offering to the many who 
are attached to such lore. When we say 
that its style is at once simple and dig- 
nitied, easy and elegant, we think our praise 
is not too high, or our commendation ill- 
bestowed. We are aware that some, even 
from the title of this work, would not be 
inclined to begin its perusal—but with the 
turning over ofa few of its pages, prejudice 
must fly, and the head and heart will prove 
all the better for their brief employment. 
Fleazar and Naphtaly is contained in our 
books, and has for its subject fraternal 
love, which is finally exeinplitied in the 
conduct of two Hebrew brothers bearing the 
above names; the latter (Naphtaly) saves the 
the life of Rachel, who arriving at the taber 
nacie with offerings for the deliverance of her 
presetver, (whom slie supposed in peril for 











his bravery,) meets Eleazar the officiating 
priest. Ife becomes enamoured, demands 
Rachel in marriage, and Naphtaly ts sent to 
escort the maiden from the house of her fa- 
ther to the residence of the high priest, (sire 
of the two youths). On the way, Naphtaly, 
who previously was unconscious that the ob- 
ject of his brother's affections was the delight 
of his own heart, hears from her lips a con- 
fession of her attachment to him. We shall 
extract a very affecting scene soon after the 
the marriage ceremony which united Eleazar 
aud Rachel :— 

‘As soon 13 the ceremony was concluded, 
Sadoc commanded the young couple to sign 
the engazement which they had contracted. 
Fleazar’s hand trenbled with joy: Rachel's 
trembied still more. Napthaly had with 
diawn himseif, and his brother was already 
seeking Lim. lie found him, and brought 
him back to the marrioge feast, and whilst 
old Sadoe was emp loyed in making his as- 
sembled family welcome, the happy, the 
am able Eleazar talked to Rachel and Naph- 
taly of nothing ut his desire, and his hope, 
to live always between t vo objects equally 
dear to him, and to see his brother and his 
wife love vach other as he loved them. 

‘Alas! Rachel and Naphtaly blushed as 
they promised it, and trembled lest they were 
guilty in feeling nore than ever they ex- 
pressed. But Naphtaly reed upon his vir- 
tue, strengthened by his friendship. Rachel, 
who did not possess this double support, was 
alarmed and flew from the danger. She me- 
ditated a bold and hardy project, which she 
executed immediately, and taking advantage 
of a moment's disorder in the removal of the 
entertain ent, demanded a secret conference 
with the unhappy Naphtaly. 

‘They watked, without looking at each 
other, to the solitary figetree planted upon the 
bank of the torrent. Rachel sat down by its 
aged trunk, and be cckoning Naphtaly to her 
side, in a firm tone said to him. 

‘*« The moments are precious, let us not 
lose them in dissimulation. Let us conceal 
our combats, but let us secure the victory. 
[ love you, you adore me, and I hasten to 
confess it to you, for your virtue has left me 
no other meaus of being as virtuous as your- 
self, 

‘ Tam unacquainted with that which has 
taken place since the fatal moment when I 
appeared before Eleazar. I never wish to 
be informed of it. That which Ido know, 
that which I am sure of is, that you are sacri- 
ficing your love for me to your love for your 
brother, This is a great and noble sacrifice, 
but the source of your sorrow, becomes, at 
the same time, the recompeuse of it. You 

sacrifice love to friendship, but friendship, at 
least, remains with you. Ah! I feel that we 
are not to be pitied, when we join to the 
glory of doing our duties the consolation 
which so tender a sentiment affords. 

‘« Naphtaly, I have no brother, [ am the 
wife of Eleazar, but it is you whom 
would have chosen, for it is to you that I 
owe my life. Can you think that your be- 
nevolence, the admiration with which your 
painful duty inspires me, the continual spec- 
tacle of your struggles and of your triumphs, 








will not every day encrease the passion that 
I ought to extinguish. In vain will you be 
conqueror, your victory will weaken me. 
The more I shall see you unhappy, the more 
amiable you will appear to me. I can de- 
fend myself against my own torments, but I 
cannot support yours ; it is for you to assist 
me—fly, fly, therefore, from these parts. If 
your virtue require not the antidote of ab- 
sence, go, if it be for the sake of mine, of 
your brother's, in the promotion of whose 
happiness [ declare myself unable to partici- 
pate, so long as you shall remain present. 
Find out, invent some pretext, but leave 
Rachel; return, cured of your passion, if it 
be possible, or return no more.’ 

She was silent and was about to return to 
the house of Sadoc, when Naphtaly, in order 
to detain her, rose and took her hand; but 
scarcely had he touched it, before he drew 
his own back, and recol ecting himself, en- 
deavoured to recal the strength which had 
abandoned him; then, without raising his 
looks to Rachel, he pronounced these sor- 
rowful words. ‘* Sister, sister, be not afraid, 
I am only going to reply to your last request. 
I swear, upon my heart, that I will leave 
this very night—I will never look on you 
again—I will never behold my brother again 
—Ah! forgive these tears, I have a right to 
shed some for my dear E leazar. I feel that 
I ought to have left you without replying, 
but your peace and that of my brother com- 
manded me to inform you, that he never 
suspected that I had seen you before him- 
self. He did not know, and I should never 
have known that Rachel had been that 
Israclite * * * * * * IJItis enough ; 
let this interview, my dear sister, remain an 
eternal secret between my heart aud your 
virtue; never let Eleazar know how much 
friendship has done for him; he would no 
longer be happy, and I should lose the re- 
ward of my sacrifice. 

*“ One more duty remains for me to ful- 
fil; your glory imposes iton me. I have one 
desire, and am now going to accomplish it, 
namely, to restore into your hands the only 
wealth which I possessed, the only pledge 
which remained to me of an affection— 
hereafter guilty. Take back this veil, which 
my heart so highly prizes, and which you 
let fall at my fect: this veil, which ever 
since that day, has lain upon my sorrowful 
bosom. There it is Rachel * *# * * * * 
and now let us return: I tremble lest this 
conversation should cease to be innocent. At 
least let 1t be useful to my brother; to-mor- 
row, whe n that unhappy man bewailing my 
absence, shall have only you to console him, 
tell him, my dear sister, tell him, that I have 
entrusted my sorrow to you; that I cannot 
exist without that fair stranger, who, together 
with himself, reign over my heart; tell him 
that I am gone to die in regretting ‘her. You 
will be able to swear it to him.” 

‘ At these words Naphtaly presented the 
veil with a trembling hand; Rachel took it 
without replying, and cov ered her face with it. 

* As they were returning to the house, they 
met Sadoc who was looking for them; he 
embraced his daughter, and ~ complaining of 
her long absence, led her back to his family, 
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who were loudly asking for her. Napktaly 
left her, endeavoured to avoid lier, and tried 
to find Eleazar. . 

‘ But Eleazar had already perceived that 
his wife and Naphtaly had left the company, 
und giving way to the necessity which his 
heart experienced of being always with thein, 
had followed at a distance, and beholding 
them seated beside each other, had taken a 
circuitous path in order to rejoin them un- 
perceived. It was not mistrust or even cu- 
riosity which had prompted him to do SO. 
He had no idea of learning by stealth the 
secrets of his brother ; he was conscious that 
for him he had none. The happy, the ami- 
able Eleazar unintentionally, and without 
reflection, abandoned himself to that gene- 
rous impulse, friendship’s sweet companion, 
to that confident candour which is never 
afraid of giving offence, because it 1s never 
offended, and which sees no harm in doing 
itself that which it would pardon in another. 

‘ As he arrived behind the boughs of the 
trees, he saw Naphtaly give Rachel the veil 
he had so long carried on his bosom, and 
which he knew to be the Israclite’s. He 
heard the last words Naphtaly had uttered. 
Those words, that veil, told him every thing. 
Eleazar discovered, at the same instant, Ra- 
chel’s misfortune, and the sorrow and the 
virtue of his brother. Leaning against the 


owe. 


fig-tree, he remained grief-stricken and | 


motionless, his head sunk upon his breast 
and his arms hung downward. He no 
longer saw or heard any thing; his eyes were 
covered with darkness. His soul whelmed 
in grief was, as it were, overshadowed, Like 
aman struck by lightning he saw the flash, 
and felt the mortal blow. 

‘During this time Rachel and Naphtaly 
had arrived at the house of Sadoc. When 


Eleazar returned to himself, his looks sought | 


them in vain. Ile experienced a horrible 
joy at finding himself free and alone. He 
approached the bank of the torrent, contem- 
plated its foaming waves, measured its depth 
and abandoned himsc:f to frightful despair. 

“** God of goodness,” he exclaimed, “ I 
implore alone thy justice. If it were only 
myself who had to suffer, my respect for thy 
holy decrees would enable me to endure my 
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wild fig-tree with one hand, and thus secured 
assistance against himself; then contemplat- 
ing that grass-plot, where, so many t.mes 
since his childhood, he had sat with Naph- 
taly, and where they had sworn to live and 
die together; he felt a.soothing sorrow suc- 
ceed to his madness. Eleazar had not yet 
wept; but the tears gushed on a sudden from 
his eyes, and those tears, as they brought 
him consolation, restored to him his reason, 
his faculties, and his. natural gentleness. 
“ No, no;" said he, ** I cannot die here. I 
will not profane, by a voluntary death, this 
asylum of nature, this retreat of friendship 





This spot, where my father has often em- 
braced me, where my brother has loved me, 
has become hallowed and is to be dreaded. 
The most legitimate grief possesses not the 
right to trouble its peace. Let me fly, let me 
fly, and go and seek a country where happi- 
ness and tenderness are unknown, that I may 
there give myself up to my despair.” He 
followed the side of the stream with a quick 
step, and meeting with large pieces of rock 
which rendered the crossing easy, he gained 
the opposite side, climbed up the mountains, 
and rushed into the desert.’ 

But we have done, Eleazar and Naphtaly is 
worthy of great attention ; the unalloyed sen- 
timents of virtue it contains, its sweet picture 
of filial love and duty, together with its easy 
and natural expression, cannot fail to soften 
the heart and improve the understanding. 





Narrative of the Burmese War, By Masor 
SNODGRASS. 
(Concluded from p. 8.) 





Arter the signal defeat of the Burmese, in 


| chieftain’s merit belie his high honours, as, | 


misery; but my wife and brother, on my ace | 


count, are wretched. They will be more 
and more so every day, and will be misera- 
ble as long as I exist. 
power to refuse their sacrifice ; it is not per- 
mitted me to accept it: it is forbidden me 
to bewail it with them. Every thing which 
endears one to life, united love, friendship, 
Virtue, is rent asunder to increase my tor- 
ments. O, Almighty God! be thou my 
judce; my brother wishes to die for me; hrs 
death would make me the more to be pitied, 
but sine will restore his peace.”’ 

“ He ceased, and was going to precipitate 
himself into the midst of the gulf; but, at 
that moment, his wandering eyes caught the 
house of Sadoc: that house, inhabited by his 
father, where the good old man had brought 
him up; where he could yet hear the prayers 
that were offered up to heaven for his hap- 
piness, and the songs of joy that were singing 
in honour of him. He stopped, seized the 


‘hitherto been 


It is no longer in my | 


their attack on the British position, at Ran- 
goon, the army pursued its way to Donoo- 


PEL na LIE Eck LDPE OL EE LD a nO ES BLED I ES 


remained uninjured—the dread of detection 
having prevented the enemy from: putting 
the torch to what they well knew would be 
a most valuable acquisition to the British 
army. In.the fort we found a number of 
wounded men, who all concurred in saying 
their general had been killed; and one poer 
fellow, with both his feet shot off, related the 
story so circumstantially, as to leave no doubt 
whatever of the fact: it was as follows :— 
“1 belonged to the household of Menghi 
Mala Bandoola, and my business was to 
beat the great drums that are hanging in the 
viranda of the Wongee’s house. Yesterday 
morning, between the hours of nine and ten, 
while the chief's dinner was preparing, he 
went out to take his usual morning walk 
round the works, and arrived at his observa- 
tory, (that tower with a red ball upon it,) 
where, as there was no firing, he sat down 
upon a couch that was kept there for his use. 
While he was giving orders to some of his 
chiefs, the English began throwing bombs, 
and one of them falling close to the Wongee, 
burst, and killed him on the spot: his body 
was immediately carried away and burned to 
ashes; his death was soon known to eve 

body in the stockade, and the soldiers refused 


_ to stay and fight under any other commander. 


a — 


bew, where Maha Bandoola had succeeded | 


in collecting a considerable number of troops, 
and had fortified, in the strongest possible 


manner, the town. The diary of the march 


is among the most interesting portions of 
the volume, but we forbear quoting, preferring 
to extract from the account of the death of 
Bandoola, wi:o appears to have been the hero 
of the empire, and the most favoured warrior 
of the reigning sovereign; nor did_ this 


until attacked by British forces, he had 
invincibly victorious. The 
army had invested Donoobew, and the bat- 


teries had only for a short time opened, when | 


the news arrived that the Burmese had aban- | 


doned the place, and that Bandoola was 
slain :— 

April 2.—‘ At day-light the breaching 
batteries opened, and almost immediately 
afterwards two Lascars, who had been pri- 


' soners in the fort, came running out, and in- 
| formed us, that Bandoola had been killed 





the day before by a rocket; and that no en- 
treaty of the other chiefs cou!d prevail upon 
the garrison to remain, the whole having fled 
or dispersed, during the preceding night. 
The British line was, in consequence, imme- 
diately under arms, and the place taken pos- 
session of. Sufficient proof remained in the 
interior, of the hurry and confusion of the 
flight; not a gun was removed, and even the 


t large depot of grain which had been formed, 





The chiefs lost all influence and command 
over their men, every individual thinking 
only of providing for his own personal safety,” 
But, even in a desultory and disorderly flight 
of this nature, the characteristic cunning and 
caution of the nation was conspicuous, effect- 
ing their retreat with such silence and cir- 
cumspection, as would have been a lesson to 
the best disciplined army in Europe.’ 

Sir Archibald Campbell lost no time in 
following up so decisive an advantage; and 
Shortly afterwards took possession of Prome, 
where the troops went into winter quarters. 
The difference of the climate at Prome, froin 
the unhealthy one at Rangoon, was soon 
apparent in the convalesceut appearance of 
the men, who, at the latter place, were af- 
flicted with disorders which thinned the 
ranks of the army, and long left survivors 
unwell and weak. Nor were these the only 
advantages resulting from the holding of 
this salubrious town; by the wise direction 
of the commander in chief of the forces, such 
regulations were adopted as eventually called 
back the timid and terrified inhabitants to 
their homes, impressed them with a due 
knowledge of European justice, and made 
them bless the exchange which gave them 
fair and honourable purchasers for their 
goods in the lieu of native oppressors and 
constituted tyrants. 

‘The happy result of these measures ex- 
ceeded our most sanguine expectations. The 
persecuted inhabitants poured in from every 
quarter; some from the woods, bringing their 
families, cattle, waggons, and other property 
along with them; but by far the greater num- 
ber had escaped from military escorts, and 
returned in a most miserable and starving 
condition, having lost or been plundered by 
their guards of every thing belonging to them. 
It is, happily, not in the nature of a Burmese 
to despond or long repine at past sufferings 
or losses; contentment, and a cheerful ac- 
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quiescence in the decrees of fate, seldom 
abandon him ; 
luck to find their houses undestroyed were, 
in a few hours, 
while their less fortunate companions, whose 
abodes had perished in the conflavration, ap- 
plied themselves with such zeal and assiduity 
to the construction of their jight and airy ha- 
bitations, that, in the course of a few weeks, 
Prome had not only recovered from the de- 
solating effects of the system pursued by the 
Burmese leaders, but had risen from its ashes 
in greater magnitude than it could boast of, 
even in its proudest days. 

‘The tide of population long rece ding be- 
fore us, having once overcome the barrier 
that restrained it, now flowed back into the 
deserted provinces ; the natives retiring from 
the vicinity and approach of their own ar- 


mies to seek for safety and protection under | 
flying from the oppressive | 


the British flag ; 
measures and arbitrary exactions of their own 
government, to seek for peace and an indus- 
trious livelihood in the cantonments of a fo- 
reignenemy. Plentiful bazars, at every sta- 
tion, soon bore ample testimony to the con- 


fidence of the inhabitants in the justice and | 


good faith of their invaders, whose troops 
now lived in comfort and abundance, enjoy- 
ing themselves in wamnotent d ease, after the 
fatigues and privations of an arduous, though 
short campaign; and presenting a striking 
contrast to the miserable and ill- conducted 
armies of the King of Ava, who, unpaid, un- 
supplied, and trusting w holly for resources to 
what they could e xtort or seize from the in- 
dustrious and labouring peasantry, were now 
frequently reduced to the alternative of choos- 
ing between dispersion and starvation. 

“ The towns and districts in our rear fol- 
lowing the example of the provincial capital, 
we had soon the satisfaction of seeing the 
banks of the Irrawaddy, under Vrome, enli- 
vened by the presence of a happy and con- 
tented people, whose only care and anxiety 
arose from the apprehension of our depar- 
ture, and their consequent re-subjection to 
their former masters. But gratifying in ev: 
way as was the cli ange which had ha 
place in the sentiments of the people towards 
us, and pleasing as was the comfortable ap- 
pearance of a well-supphed b aLai'y crowded 
town, and quict country, contrasted with the 
picture of our last winter-quarters at Ran- 
goon, it is chiefly in a military point of view, 
that the measures of the leader, and the dis- 
cipline and good conduct of the troops, 
which had produced these consequences, 
are to be prized ; for, independent of the 

reservation of healt h among the troops, in 
itselfan object of no small moment, the aris 


and those who had the good | 


comfortably established : | 





was deficient in adequate conveyance for 
supplies from our Rangoon stores, and to- 
tally unprovided with equipment for prose- 
cuting the war at the return of the cold sea- 
son; and from local means alone, with the 
active and zealous aid of the pe ople, could 
we hope to remedy these deficiencies. 

As the spring season of the year ap- 
proached, the British again took the field, 
and the success which had attended their 
previous efforts forsook them not in their 





later exertions. Troops hitherto consideied 
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unconquerable, were despatched from the 
court of Ava, only to meet defeat and death ; 
j andthe E nglish, triumph int in every conflict, 
arrived within two day’s march of the * city 
of light,’-the metropolis of the empire. 
'It was then that treaties were concluded 
between the belligerents, and payment ren- 
dered by the treacherous monarch, who on 
/ more than one occasion had endeavoured to 
lull the vigilance of the invaders to a dan- 
gerous repose. 

We shall conclude with a few excellent 
and judicious remarks, made by Mr. Snod- 
grass near the close of his work. 

‘No nation ever commenced hostilities so 
thoroughly ignorant of the power and re- 
sources of their adversaries, and so grossly 
deceived as to their own strenoth and means, 
as was the court of Ava in the late rupture 
with British India; and no nation ever re- 
quired so many convincing proofs of their 
error and mistake, as were afforded during 
the contest that ensued. Not satisfied with 
the signal defeat of every force they brought 
into the field, and undismayed by the stead y 
and unchecked advance of the British army 
upon their capital, the king and his advisers 
stubbornly refused to yield, and continued 
their preparations for obstinate, though fruit- 
less, opposition, long after more than half the 
kingdom had quietly submitted. Insensible 
to the convulsed and almost revolted state of 
the country, to the dispirited and subdued 
valour of his troops, the despot seemed re- 
solved to meet the approaching crisis, and 
rather to risk the loss of his crown in the na- 
tional convulsion which his obstinacy might 
produce, than to accept of any terms from 
the invaders of his king epee “Mild and le- 
nient as were the proffe red conditions, viewed 


| as coming from a victorious enemy, who had 


been forced by insult and aggr 'ssion into a 
war, carried on for two years at a vast ex- 
pense in blood and treasure, and addressed 
to the aggressor, already trembling on his 
throne, infatuation can alone account for his 
refusing to subscribe to such demands ; lead- 
ing us to consider the prospect of a termina- 
tion to the contest hopeless, from anything 
sliort of the extinction of the re igning family. 
The peculiar distrust and jealousy which 
have long been recognised as! eading traits in 
the character of the Burmese government, 
must account for the singular blindness and 
obstinacy ef their conduct on this occasion.’ 
There aré several official papers in an 


| appendix, which are well worthy of attention, 


not only from their importance, but for the 
intlated, pompous, and national manner, in 
wiich they are composed. The volume, 
likewise, contains two wood en cravings and 
a map, which add to the interest of the 
letter-press. 

Qur author has done much to enlighten a 
subject of which the majority of Englishmen 
at home know little more than nothing, or at 
best, are but partially informed. His nar- 
rative bears the marks of genius and of 
truth, a communion which too seldom honours 
historians. We take leave of Mr. Snod- 
grass, impressed with the utility of the volume 
Which bears his name, and the manifest 
ability which he has displayed in it. 
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SPECIMENS OF ITALIAN POETRY, 


Oe we ee ee 
PIGNOTTI'S FABLES.—NO. I. 


Asoncsr the fable writers of Italy, the two 


| most w orthy of notice, are Lorenzo Pignott 
| of Arezzo and the Abbate Aurelio Bertola of 

















Rimini; the latter of whom is, in general es- 
timation, less successful than the former. W e 
shall, therefore, confine our remarks and ex- 
tracts to Pignotti. 

Great as is our love for fable lore, and 
ready as we are to look with a friendly eye 
upon any attempt to regenerate this antidilu- 
vian system of story telling, we do not think 

that all we can say will be sufficient to gain 
Pignottia place on the same shelf with . Esop, 
Pheedrus, or La Fontaine. In truth, he is 
not w orthy of it. Not that he is deficient in 
talent, but that he has not judgment to bring 
that talent out, or employ it to the best ad- 

vantage. Ile seems ignorant of the legiti- 
mate end of fable; and, consequently, the 
path he has chosen is one which leads him 
far away from that summit which his great 
prototypes sought and attained. The broad 
follies, the common passions, the universal 
feelings of mankind, which all have known 
or witnessed or suffered, are the proper sub- 
jects against which fable should direct its ri- 
dicule, and point its moral; not the fashions 
of a day or of months, the errors and feelings 
of a few eccentric individuals, or the enorini- 
ties of asingle monster, which break out at 
intervals, rather as the natural phenomena of 
human life, than its settled mode and habit,— 
that is the peculiar province of the satirist, 
and ought not to be blended too closely with 
fable. This is the rock upon which Pignotti 
has split; and there he has wrecked his 
chance of ever becoming an universal fa- 
vourite. Ifa poet cannot, or will not, write 
for all men and for all time, he cannot expect 
to be much read out of his own country, or 
out of the immediate age in which he flou- 
rishes. Pignotti never thinks of man asa 
member of the social communi ity, as he is 
in all countries, and as he has ‘been in all 
times. Ie never attempts to 1nstruct or to 
ridicule him as such; indeed, he seems to 
have no insight into the workings of human 
nature, or the broad features which are 
stamped upen the passions, vices, or follics 
of mankind, universally and eternally. All, 
or at least ‘the greater portion of his fables, 
are addressed to puppies, foplings, coquettes, 
and such small deer,—to a confined and 
insignificant class of society,—not to the com- 
munity .t large. Such a method destroys 
the pleasure, as well as the advantage to be 
derived from fable, inasmuch as few can feel 
any interest in fictions of such limited appli- 
cation. It is building a palace to be tenant- 
ed by swine. 

Of all modern tongues, the French and 
Italian are, without doubt, best calculated for 
fable. The easy flow and spontaneous po- 
etry of the Latin seems made to tell a story 
with grace and simplicity. In this point, 
then, we have nothing to desire. cigs 13 
no lack of ease, or elegance, or polish, 1 
Pignotti’s fables. Tis style is in general or- 
namental, always eloquent, and often highly 
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yoetical ; yet never verging on extrav agance | 
pti overloaded with ¢ olouring, so as to destroy | 


ny) 


the natural simplicity of the piece. If we 
except Aurelio Bertola, there is, perhaps, no 
fible-writer of ancient or modern date, whose 
narrative is so light and airy as that of Pig- 
distinction between 


notti; and the creat 
these two writers is, that the former tells his 
tale with a simplicity almost infantine ; the 


latter adds more of art to nature, yet so taste- 


fully. as to improve and embellish both; 
Phadrus and La degpre ss on the other fiand, 
have more of the satirical vein in then ; 
more shar rp, eter pres piquant ? Pignotti 


devoid of wit; and his 
attempts at hu mour, when he does turn out 
of his natural course, are awkward, clumsy, 
and vapid ; they put} you in mind of a dane- 
ing bear, or the ague movements of an ele- 
phant. 


is, for the most pa ri, 








THE DOMESTIC RLIYMER.— 


FAL LP AL SS 


No. I. 


HINTS FOR HEALTH AND LONG LIFE. 


Ai! pray for health, and most men would live long, 

Yet strange it is to mark the anxious throng 

Pursuing various roads, and each road wrong ! 

In vain npg taught his feeble form 

For many a year to disappoint the worm,— 

In vain ou nay "Weeks nee lesson,—doctors write 

J. tik e Gratain and Paris—neames no time shall blight, 
Vhose virtues triumph over all that wins 

Mankind, and lures them into sordid sins ; 

In vain all this,—the poisonous spells remain, 

And willing captives hug their silken chain. 

Notone in tweuty thousand condescends 

Yo shape his course the way that Temperance sends ! 
The humblest even cau at ford to waste 

Ins! thful beds, at life the wiser taste, 


Nor ‘let the misty “monntain winds be free’ 

To till their souls with health, life, liberty ! 
‘Tired Nature’s sweet re ented ad no more 
To these she carn have Nothing to restore ! 

The jong, long languid hours in whien the sloth 


Nor wakes, nor sleeps, but vainly sims at both ; 

Dores and starts, and dreams with brain o'erplied,— 

Watches and winks, and turns from side to side, 

What boons bring these? but to release the frame, 

Disturb the nerves, and with a conscious shame 

O'ercome the mind,—deject and irritate, 

Or iire with feverish pangs,—or enervate ! 

Hardy indeed, (J quote,—the wése assert®, ) 

Is he who long can bear all this unhurt. 

Then rise, dull dreamer, after six or seven 

Kefreshing hours, and gaze thy fill of heaven ! 

The k irk is up before thee, and the sun 

Huth his eternal course of joy begun ! 

After sound sleep, with strengthened frame arise, 

And look thou on the giaddened earth and skies ! 

And, home returning, thou sheit teel as fine,— 

As free, and pure a buoyancy is thine! 

Kathe often, —avoid stimulating drink,— 

Eat moderately,—moderately (Rink, 

And ask no ‘doubtful aid of doctor’s stuff,’ 

Or yet more dubious wine,—good blood is 
enough ! 

Canst thou this wise and strenuous cour 

For its continuance trust thy common sense 

And following thus what wisdom shati begin, 


wine 


Fareweil, a long sg ha l to are wictne / 

Life will be life inde and every hour 

Be tilled with joy, serenity, and power ! 

Mock not my cot nse, alt eit, I, wo t ‘ach, 

badly rege. to ee ee ch ; 

isdor nana Virtue itter throuvh nie now, 

‘The truths m ¥ verse hina laboured to avow, 

Tn other days a Jeaple pleaded thus,— 

\ sy j " ‘dern sares s iV the same to 48, 

De ever tem] erat V—seek open alr, —_— 

Poi i not tov mucet h,—e Xist on simp! e fare,’— 

Mhese were dts words, nor shall aucther line 

Weaken the foree cf counsel s9 divine ! 

Jun. Srd, 1827. REUBEN. 

_* “The best authorities,’ says a writer in one of our 
aviest journals, ‘declare, that six or seven hours of 
bed areample; that more than eight are injurious ! 
and that the constitution nrust be hardy indeed, which 
~ pear fos years the debilitating effects of bed in- ; 


dug up a table of metal, 


' linitation of the early e 
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~ STONEHENGE. 
(Concluded from p. 14.) 
Tur pillars erected on the Streights of 
Cades, called the Pillars, or Temple of Her- 
cules, were in some degree similar to Stone- 
henge, and the Phenicians always represented 
that ged leaning on pillars. In the time of 
Henry the Eighth, near to this temple was 
formed of fin and 
lead, on which was an inscription, in strange 


— 


characters, which none of the antiquarians of 5 


that age could decipher. The 
remind us forcibly 


be that as it may, we most ce rtainly see in 
this stupendous high place of worship a close 


ner of encircling av “allt: ir of sacrifice 
Noses rose up early, and builded an altar 
under the hill, and twelve pillars, &ce.  Ex- 
odus, ec. xxiv. 4..—Such sacred places were 
like Stonehenge, surrounded with a mound 
and trench, to prevent profane intrusion. 
Exod. c. xix. 12, 23. 

These sacred circles, or open temples, seem 
to have derived their remote origin from the 
wish to represent the eternity of the godhead, 
without hecinning and without enc 1; and 
whose visible and refulgent image on carth 
was the revolving orb of day. The rock- 
formed temples are the sun-images, the Ifa- 
minichem mentioned in scripture; and the 
circle is to this day the symbol of royalty, 
slory, and divinity. 

Tie innermost circle, or the sanctuary of 
this sky-roofed temple, which was forme d by 
those compsges of stones, termed trilithons, 
appears to have been of an oval shape, re- 
sembling an egg; this form, no doubt, al- 
ludes to that egg which, according to the 
doctrine of the Phe nicians, Egypuans, Chal- 
deans, Persians, Indians, and Chinese, was 
the fina principle of all thin igs; and Athens a- 
goras asserts, that the first-born god was pro- 
duced from an egg. Beneath these lofty tri- 
lithons, which reared their giant heads above 
the other pillars of this stupe endous pile, are a 
series of stones, erected of a different colour 
and shape to the rest, where, no doubt, the 
chiefs stood, according to the eastern cus- 
tom, each one by his pillar, during the sacri- 
ficial, ; inaug ural, and other solemn rites, per- 
formed at stated periods, within this subliine 
edifice. 

The pillar which belongs to this range of 
stones, and which stands beneath the highest 


trilithon at the back of the great hearth, or 


' from the south-west, 


fire-stone, and opposite the grand entrance 
is loftier than the rest, 
a groove on one of its 


and appears to have 


ta 


' sides. Phis I should suppose to have been 
| the king's pillar at certain times, or that by 


cr ) . yy 
, TCrkt robes Oi gold 


, think, 


which the Arch-Druid stood in all his ponti- 
and many colours. 

first and second circle, and 
frontins the western entrance, are two rocks, 
which appear like altars; I cannot imagine | 
them, as inany do, to be fragments of one of | 
the fallen pu illars. To me they have the ap 

pearance o; fire-altars, and I am inclined to 
that betwixt these altars, the victims 
were made to pass in solemn procession, 
who were destined to be sacrificed to Bele- 


Betwixt the 


tin and lead | 
of the Pheenicians, and the | 
| characters also were probably of that natio 


ustern or Ilebrew man- | 


‘And 
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nus, or Belatucadro, (altars having been dug 
up in Britain dedicated to him,) the Bell or 
Belus of the Assyrians, or the Bel-atui— 
Cares, or Lord of the Assyrians, as the Phe- 
nicians might term him,—the Apollo of the 
Greeks and Romans, the Baal of the Cana- 
anites, and the Bealan, or the sun, of the 
Irish. 

There is a vast pillar, or bowing-stone, 
which stands near the west entrance, and 
there is another larger one near it, lying flat 
ou the ground, which King, in his Monu- 
menta Antiqua, considers to have been the 


n. | altar on which the victim was slain, and pre- 


pared for the sacriti ‘e. The pits, or blood- 
basins, into which the life-stream of the my 
tives was poured, after the Grecian rites, 
may be seen in Homer, on the descent of his 
Hero into hell, and which, King says, he 
discovered on the vallum surrounding the 
temple, we looked for in vain, at least, we 
could find only something like the appear- 
ance of one of them. 


Here, no doubt, was also worshipped, 
with many imposing ceremonies, Taramis the 
thunderer, or the British Jupiter; for Taram, 
or Taran, implies to this day, in the Celtic 
language, thunder. To this god, under ad 
name of Moloc, did the Phe nicians off 
human sacrifices, and cause their children xa 
pass through the fire: and so in like manner 
did the Britons and Gauls to this Taramis, 
or the thunderer, offer human victims, mak- 
ing them pass betwixt two fires on May- day 
Havillan, an ancient Celtic poet, writing of 
the mingled race of Phenician and British 
blood in Cornwali, says, ‘ that their specta- 
cula, or public games, in honour of their 
gods, were the slaughter of men, and that 
they drank of their blood.’ In confirmation 
of this, we read in Scripture, that the Cana- 
anitish priests all ate of the sacrifices of the 
dead. 

What scenes have been witnessed within 
this once-sacred inclosure! As I wandered 
between its solitary avenues, where now no 
sound is heard, save the melancholy voice of 
the desart winds, as if wailing for the depart- 
ed glory of this high place of sacrifice, the vi- 
sions of past ages arose before me, and the 
pomp and circumstance of Druidism, in all 
its blood-stained terrors, filled the dim aisles 
of the solemn fane.—'Tis eventide: summer 
has clothed the vast plains which surround 
the temple in her greenest mantle, and show. 
ered her myriad flowers on hill and valley. 
Tre sun is fast declining towards the moun- 
tains of the west, and now the dark ly-rolling 
clouds enwrap him in their burning skirts, 
and now betwixt their purple folds his 
beams glance transiently forth with diamond 
brightness, like the eye of beauty between 
~ glossy curls of her raven tresses. 

Tis iistening fear and dumb amazement al, 
wi lien to the startled eye the sudden glance 
Appears far south, cruptive through the cloud, 
And following slower in explosion vast, 

The thunder raises his tremendous voice. 

At first, heard solemn o’er the verge of heaven, 
The tempest growls ; but as it nearer comes, 
And rol! s its awful burden on the wind, 

The lich{nings fash a a larger curve, and more 
lie noise astouuds: till over head a sheet 
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Of livid flame osknats wide; then shuts 
And opens wider, shuts and opens still 
Expansive, wrapping ether in a blaze 
Follows the loosened aggravated rou 
Enlarging, deepening, mingling, an L.on p 
Crushed hornbie, convulsing heaven and earth.” 

It is the grand sacrifice to Taramis. Thou- 
sands on thousands stand, wrapped in solemn 
awe, round the vallum that encircles the gray 
pillars of the Druid, The tilames mount alott 
from the great stone which lies beneath the 
eastern trilithon, the high altar of oblation, 
while the two fires, within the grand en- 
trance, fling their red sparks upward to the 
darkened heavens, as the human victims are 
led between them ‘o the altar of death without 
the sacred rampart, 

The Savonides, with the ar.h-priest, are 
marching in solemn procession a along tlie 
avenues of the mighty temple, the Druidesses 
and vestal maids, clad in many colours, with 
branches of mistletoe, dance in mysterious 
circles around the gray-stone colonnades, as 
the Vates lead forth the captives, crowned 
with garlands of vervain and foxglove. The 
azure-vested bards strike their thousand 
harps, and the notes of the pealing trump 
and warlike horn awake the deafening accla- 

mations of the fanatic multitude, while the 
dreadful voice of Taramis the thunderer, as 
he shouts amid the flame-scathed firmament, 
mingles in one grand chorus of sounds, sub- 
lime and awful! 
~ Sacred water is poured on the head of the 
victim; he is placed on the altar, and the 
knife is plunged to his heart! the blood 
streams forth, Divination performs her magic 
rights over the purple torrent, and utters her 
prophetic voice, as she gazes, with upturned 
eye, in wild enthusiasm, on the burning hea- 
vens ! 

The mangled body is borne back to the in- 
ner circle, and the death- hymn again swells | 
along the priest-thronged aisles of the gory 
temple in soul- thrilling strains, sublime as 
plaintive, and melodious as sublime*. The 
king and his chiefs stand each by his pillar, 
and the mangled corse is laid a sacrifice on 
the altar of fire! J. F. PENNIE. 


Effects of the Passions on the frame.—‘ The 
beasts,’ says Montaigne, ‘show us plainly 
how much our disease: 's are owing to the per- 
turbations of our minds. 
the inhabitants of Brazil die merely of old 





age, owing to the serenity and tranquillity of | 


the air in which they live; but I ascribe it 
rather to the serenity and tranquillity of their 
souls, which are free from all passion, thought, 
or laborious and unpleasant employment. As 
great enmities spring from great friendships, 
and mortal distempers from vigorous hes lth, 
so do the most surprising and wildest p!ren- 
zies from the high and lively agitauions of our 
souls.’ 

* A certain author of a new History of Wales as- 
serts, that the bards were a miserabie set of ignorant 
wretches, mere blowers of rams-horns and crackers 
of pitchers, bat we have better authority than his for 
poop that ‘the Druids were celebrated for the 

songs of their bards, accompanied by the harp.’ Bry- 
ant says, from noadoubted sources of information, 
‘that the songs of the Canaani esa and Cretans, which 
accompanied their horrible sacrifices and cruel rites, 
were particularly plaintive and melodious,’ 





We are told that | 


i of convenience, 








TO MY RRH A. 


AUTHOR OF ‘THE NUN.’ 


BY W. ELLIOTT, 
I saw thy form of love and light 

My wakiug dream with rapture fill, 
And, ah! my too enamoured sight 

Retains thy visioned beauty still. 
Jt cannot pass—it cannot fade— 

For ‘tis enamelled on my heart, 
And such a picture was not made 

To perish till the canvass part. 
If thy bright charms were virtue’s prize, 

To the best Christian warrior given, 
With such a light before my eyes, 

I'd win thee in the highest heaven, 
Nor deem the boast an impious one, 

Since equal to the blest will be 
He whom thou, loving, shalt lead on 

Through time and through etermty. 
As soon the martyr at the stake 

Would lose his crown of bliss above, 
As I to the conviction wake, 

That thou wert less than all I love; 
Or dure so far thy worth profane 

As e’er to deem thee, sweet, of those 
Whom fools and parasites may gain 

To share their joys, and shun their woes. 
Thy breast as surely void of guile, 

Truth on thy lip would seal each vow, 
And eloquence is in thy smile, 

And passion seems to flush thy brow ; 
Yet ask [ not what these portend, 

I long, yet dread, the truth to know,— 
To feel my hopes of Jove must end, 

Were more than I could brook of woe. 


Yet, when my last lone hour is near, 

On fever’s bed or honour’s ground, 
May such a perfect form appear, 

To cool my lip, or staunch my wound. 
Yes! at that truth-discerning hour, 

When eaith’s vain scenes I must resign, 
Oh may J, in some angel bower, 

Behold immortal charms like thine! 





PATENT STEAM LAND CARRIAGE. 
PEopLe in general do not appear to me to 
be impressed with a proper sense of the 
advantages they derive from living in the 
nineteenth century ; mechanism and science 
have advanced our national commerce to the 
ultima Thule of prosperity,—and our news- 
papers teem with such benevolent offers for 
individual comfort, that we are compelled to 
acknowledge with Pope, that every thing 
really seems to— 

‘Press to one centre still the general good.’ 
Men, however, eat their weil-cooked dinners, 
enjoy their well-fabricated clothing, travel 
with expedition, are warm in their houses, 
and yet they scarcely have the decency to 
inquire to what they owe all their eldorado 
It is fit, however, that they 
should no longer be aliowed to * burst in 
ignorance,’ but be told that it is owing to the 
stupeudous and convertible powers of steain. 
lL by no weans intend to dispar: age the great 
though no longer uscful inventions of our 
forefathers, for who can but open his eyes 
with astonishment and wonder when he hears 
how Archimedes of Syracuse, perplexed his | 
eneinies by pelting their ships with rocks and | 
small mountains? Or r, who ean refuse his 


meed of approbation to the discoverer of 


gunpowder, or the inventor of printing, or 
Dr. James’s powders? But now, thank | 
Heaven, we have no enemies to molest us; 
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por rer we, ne! ither the mighty machine of 
Archimedes, nor the powerful ; agency of vun- 
powder, would bear a moment's comparison 
with the invention of Mr. Perkins, which can 
pepper our enemies with cannon balls at the 
rate of thirty or forty per minute,—some- 
thing, I believe, en the principle of a large 
pea-shooter, except that the propelling power 
is steam instead of the ventose capacity of 
a little school-boy. Otler inventions also 
have been superseded by ditterent steam- 
engines: and we now print,—bake and 
boil,—mine, brew, wash, and dry,—make 
sausages, hatch chickens, and do a number 
of other incredible things,—all by steam ! 
But there is another species of steamer, 
whose merits and advantages have been 
passed over in comparative silence; I allude 
to the patent steam land-carriage. Ifaving a 
preat desire to make a ‘voyage of discovery’ 
in it, I repaired early in the morning to the 
booking-office, in order to assure myseli that 
it was safer in construction in the ratio, that 
it was superior in speed to the common mode 
of conveyance; a degree of circumspection, 
which I make a point of exercising before | 
embark in any patent whatever. They were 
in the act of lighting the fire, and supplying 
the boiler, when I entered the yard, which 
gave me the o} portunity [ desired, of see ing 
the mechanlaes of the concern. Rut i iN vain 
did I strain my eyes !—all was complex and 
wheel within wheel. All this apparent jum- 
ble of apparatus alarmed me not a little. 
I knew how soon a wheel would yet out of 
order, and then there might be a consumma- 
tion by no meais devoutly to be wished for. 
The idea of a paragraph in the newspapers, 
headed, Dreadful Acc ident, with its accom- 
panying horrors of broken ribs and dislo- 
cated limbs, was operating powerfully on 
my mind; besides, the very exterior of the 
machine was fune real and hearse-like ; it was 
painted black with a white stripe, on which 
were inscribed its places of destination ; to 
complete all, when I heard the water, by t)is 
time heated and grumbling in the boiler, 
and the steam wheezing asthmatically through 
all its pipes, I was just bolting out of the 


_Inn-yard, when I saw my compagnons de 


| 
I 


voyage arriving ; they looked so merry, that 
I felt ashamed of my fears, and went back 
to try to reconcile myself to this new mode 
of conveyance. I went up to the engineer, 
and, endeay ouring to look calm, asked him 
if he would be so kind as to show me the 
safety-valve. The rascal saw my fears, and 
grinning a ghastly smile, he pointed it out to 
me: it was pretty large, and | was com- 
forted; but being rather ignorant of these 
matters, I had hoped it was one for the 
escape of the passengers instead of the steam. 
Resolved to venture, I entered the vehicle 
with feelings by no means to be envied, and 
could not help comparing, with grumbling dis- 
content, my present conveyance with a regu- 
| lar stage- coach. Instead of ‘a bang-up coachee, 
with his white upper henyanen and red fogle, 
adjusting the reins with professional nicety ; 
we had a black-looking, oily fellow, w ho took 
hold of the helm. Instead of the ouard with 
his bute, we had another black oily tellow, 
(par nobile fratrum, ) armed with poker, sho- 
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vel, and tongs. Instead of the tramping and 
of horses, we had the hissing of 
steam. And instead of the * All right ? Gare 
up! chip! chip !’ we had ‘All right? Ease 
her on Jack!’ and off we went; but, oh, 
what a different sensation to the smooth mo- 
tion of astage. Beneath our feet, were the 
wheels, clinkmg and grumbling; at my back 
({ sat with my face to the rudder) was the 
furnace, with our guard raking and sho- 
yelling; in front, the steersman ; and over- 
head, the chimney, and pipe for the escape 
of the waste steam. As a vehicle for invalids, 
[think it would be incomparable. It com- 
bines the qualities of a warm, vapour, sul- 
phar, and shower-bath. And to gentlemen 
fond of smoking, it would be invaluable. 
After travelling some way, we stopped.— 
{ere again [ saw the inferiority of our pre- 
sent mode of conveyance. Instead of the 
four fine horses, with their gay stable-cloths, 
bright harness, and customary nosegays, I 
beheld four coal-heavers, each laden with a 
sack which was shot into its place of desti- 
nation, with a very disagreeable effect. On 
our road, every one as we passed put his 
handkerchief to his face, to prevent being 
blinded by the smoke and soot; an! the 
country washerwomen hurricd in their linen 
at our approach. As we met other stages, 
there was no dexterous elevation of the whip 
elbow, accompanied with a knowing smile ; 
we went along like a thing which every one 
wished to avoid:—a vehicular dragon of 
Wantley! In fact, [ thought we were like 
passengers just landed from Charon’s ferry- 
boat, going to Mlysium, although, to judge 
from my own feeling, I should have thought 
it was to some place not quite so agreeable. 
We stopped: it was not, ‘ Just hook on that 
trace,’ or,‘Ease that off-leader’s head-rein,’ but, 
‘Just pour a little fat over the piston-rod :" and 
off we went again, marking our route by a 
long trail of black smoke, blotting the beautiful 
face of nature. At length we heard a crack, 
aud our steersman vociferating loudly to his 


hing 
neigning 





companion, I looked out,and found to our | 


dismay, that the guiding-rod had broken 
short off in his hand. 
through hedge, over ditch, through an open 
barn, through a shut gate, through a pond, 
(unluckily not deep enough to put out the 
ire,) and one gentleman comforted us by 
saying, as England was an island, we should 
eventually perish in the sea: duckily, how- 
ever, we fell into a gravel-pit, and the wheels 


Away went we: | 


TO ELIZA. 


To see thee sad, to hear thee sigh, 


When I would have thee blithe and gay, 
To watch the tear-drop in thine eye, 
When [ would chase all tears away. 
To know thy heart is wrapt in nigit, 
When I would have it free fiom pain; 
To sadly trace an early blight 
Steal o'er thy form as ne’er again 
‘T would be as erstin happier hour, 
Unmuns my soul and dims its power. 
Could I command—tby breast should be 
Steel’d "gainst the pang of every woe, 
And sweet and soft thy destiny 
In one unruffied stream should flow. 
The cares that crowd the path we tread 
Should vanish as thy steps draw nigh, 
And peace and happiness instead 
Should cheer thy heart, and light thine eye ; 
To wish thee well—to me is given, 
To make thee so—belongs to Heaven. 
TO A LATE FRIEND. 
THE dinner has waited an hour, 
The potatoes are boiled to a jelly*, 
The looks of the company sour, 
And the host ’s in a passion I tell’ee. 
The knives have been sharpened in vain, 
The appetites all are far sharper ; 
The watches are looked at again, 
And as for the hostess’s carp, her 
Cook has just come in to say, 
The prime part bas all boiled away. 
The dinner was ready at two, 
The company all had assembled, 
The only one wanting was you, 
I knew you so well that I trembled. 
I whispered the cook to put back 
The joint of roast beef from the fire ; 
I told her to wind up the jack 
Till the turkey rose four inches higher, 
For well I imagined that you 
Would never be with us at two. 
And where is the broeoli gone ?>— 
The water is green—we were greenerg, 
To wait thus half famished for one 
Who, perhaps, not at all will be seen here ; 
My brother, with one of those looks, 
Which enough to turn buttermilk sour is§, 
Has sent to the devil the cooks, 
Because they've not kept to the Lour, his 
Brother had bid bim come here, 
And feast on his beef and his beei|]. 


W.H.Y, 





| And all this annoyance, my fricnd, 


Is because you will always come after 


|The time you were told to attend, 


And when we complain, with your laughter 


. You turn off the thing so jocose, 


cress on its side. was stopped, and we were | 


dragged out at the window, baked, boiled, | 


Scalded, stewed, and bruised, our bodily | 


suffering being by no means diminished by 
Our mental accusations for having been such 
dolts, as to have trusted ourselves in so in- 
fernal a machine. — 


gr ee ne 


Authorship,—An inherent enthusiasm, di- 


rected by good taste, an unwearied love of 


research, together with means that enable a 
man to ride his hobby with a fice reia, are 
(uanues, which, cencentrating in an in livi- 
cual, invest him, if he but know it, with the 
power of authorship; he can rarely fai io 
gratity the pubiie with amusement er infor- 


MTiG\N a 
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And make such superior excuses, 


' ; | That we turn to the overdone goose, 
being broken, the vehicle, alter a short pro- | 


Until it looks nought that a goose is, 
And then we remember no more 
That you served us so three times before.** 
J. D.N- 


* These potatoes are only to be found in the wild 
and mountainous districtof Paddymydonnegal, in the 
south of Ireland. 

+ Sharp appetite. See Distenbus on the Human 
Frame. 4 ¢ omplete picture of the subject. 

+ Itis a singular fact that the liquid in which ve- 
getables ot the cabbage genus are boiled, called by 
the cooks, greei-water, always és green. 

§ The gentleman here aliuded to, is neve, suffered 
to look into the cre.m-jug. 

The word becr is used here for two reasons. In 
the first place, for the :iyme, and in the second, be- 
cause itis anentiieidea. The reader is, therefore, 
requested rot to make a butt of it, as the scave wil! 
not admit ‘t. 

© If the reader is orerdore 
know whut this animal is. 

** © Thrice the brindled cat hath mewed.’ 


ch the verses, Le will 
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FINE ARTS. 

The death of his Royal Highness the Duke 
of York, has not only claimed the hourly at- 
tention of the press but has placed the graver 
into requisition. Mr. Sams, already well 
known as the spirited publisher of several ex- 
cellent portraits, has produced a most striking 
and well engraved likeness of the deceased 
prince, thus affording to the many admirers 
of his royal highness, an opportunity of pos- 
sessing a memorial of him, as exquisite in ex- 
ecution, as in correctness of portraiture. We 
have no doubt this engraving will be 
duly estimated, and will not only prove a 
source of gratification to the public, but a 
profitable speculation (as it really deserves to 
to be) to Mr. Sams. 

The Dioramic Views of Roslyn Chapel and 
the city of Rouen, will shortly be withdrawn. 
We would recommend those who have not 
yet seen these beautiful delineations, to em- 
a the opportunity now briefly afforded 
them. 

The Brothers Suhr have opened an Optical 
Panorama, in Bond-Street, consisting of eight 
views, which we shall more particularly no- 
tice next week. 





ON TASTE IN WORKS OF ART. 
Ix whatever refers to taste, a difference of 
feeling and opinion will always exist: our 
notions of picturesque beauty are extremely 
various, as well as vague and arbitrary: the 
language of description would be poor with- 
out the word picturesque, yet, whenever it is 
used, a general, and not a particular idea, is 
intended to be conveyed: its meaning may 
be felt, but not at all times clearly and ac- 
curately defined ; the quality, indeed, which 
this term expresses, depends more on the ad- 
ventitious and incidental circumstances of 
light and shadow, than either modifications 
of form or peculiarity of feature. The light, 
whose presence is attended with a high de- 
gree of picturesque beauty at one time, may 
be absent at another: the effects it produces 
are ever varying; the landscape, of conse- 
quence, over which it moves, is nearly as 
changeful in its attractions as the clouds that 
dim and diversify its surface. The same 
scene, therefore, which one man beholds 
with delight, may be seen with indifference 
by another. Our tastes are as various as our 
fortunes. A neat mansion, in the midst of a 
smooth shaven lawn, with a trim parterre, 
and a formal shrubbery near, presents a more 
pleasing and cheerful picture to the million, 
than ruined walls, hoary with years, wreath- 
ed with ivy, and attended with all the symp- 
toms of decay. The one inspires lively emo- 
tions and associations of order, beauty, 
cleanliness, and comfort,—emotions and 
associations, which those who compose 
the aggregate of saciety, can sensibly feel 
and appreciate. But there are other sen- 
sations that partake of the plaintive and 
the melancholy, which a contemplation of 
these structures is peculiarly calculated to 
excite—structures erected by the very men 
who founded the empire of Fr tain, and gave 
her a name among the nations of the earth, 
The gratification which we derive from be- 
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holding any description of scenery has its 
foundation more in the mind of 
tor, than in exterior objects 
excited, associations created, and departed 
linages 
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waked again into being, are the great 


and principal sources of those sensations of 


delight with which a contemplation of the 


scenery of nature, and its accompanying . 


adornments, is sometimes attended. 
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THE DRAMA. 
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Davry Lane Toratre.——On Monday even- | 


ing, Mr. Kean made his appearance at this 
house in the character of Shylock: his entré 


erowded audience testified, by the most 
fervent applause, the delight they experienced 


in having one before them who can give | 


} to action, and force to conception. The 
ociimanahe throughout was energetic and 
masterly, and while his entire reception be- 
spoke an oblivion of the past, it must have 
created anticipations for the future as de- 
lightful to the actor as honourable to the 
public. 


Covenr Garpen Turatre.—Itis not often | 
our fortune to witness a first representation | 


of any dramatic piece worthy of being named 
a legitimate co: nedy. Poor as the age ts 


considered in the p ‘oduction of successful | 


tragedy, we find that Thalia is even less in- 


voked than her sister, and the stage-going | 


people of our worthy metropolis are obliged 
to sit out their old favo irites, and mourn that 
they cannot add fresh ones to the list. But 
be this as it may, Tuesday evening |: ast was 
distinguished by the performance, at this 
house, of a new five-act comedy, entitled 
A School for grown Children ; Morton is said 
to be its author, and from its plot and cha- 
racter, we should judge it to have been the 
work of some such experienced dramatist. 
When we observe that there is much of point 
and tact about it, that the dramatis per- 
tone are well elucidated, contrasted, and 
brought into action, and that the dialogue is 
smart, witty, and terse, we think we are not 
awarding extravazant praise; but as draw- 
backs to these exce}!: nm ies, there is a deal to 


be expunged, and mucti to be curtailed, more | 


interest to be thrown into a few of the scenes 
and some bombastic frivolity, to be taken 
from others,—in short, it requires a judicious 
runing, and, we doubt not, a pleased pub- 
hie will reward this extra exertion. The cast 
was as follows :— 
Sir Arthur Stanmore........ Mr C. Kemble 
Lady Stanmore .......ee.e-e6 iiss Chester 
OU BHeVe . ccccsccsccesccse Mr. W. Farren 
Young Revel.......-...... Me. Jones 
Mrs. Revel . ...ccescceceee Mis. Chatterley 
Dame Rvelar.d ............ Mrs.Glover 
Frank Ryelund........e.ee6 Ar. Serle 
Fanny Bloomly ........e2. Miss M. Glove 
Miss Raven .ecccercccseeese Mis. Vining 
Dexter .cvcceccccccecsocces MF. Power 
Bobhy Buttercup .......... Mr. Keeley. 
We shal! be brief, but we trust satisfact: ry, 
in detailing how ihe above personages move 


in the orbits the author has allotted tiegm.— 


Sir Arthur and Lady Stanmore area couple, 
whose matrimonial felicity would be com- 


; . . 
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picie, were Mt not tor the omit.ous visits é 





‘thoughtless folly, 





: eg tai | airs of Sir Arthur’s wife 
was greeted with enthusiastic plaudits, and a 
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her friend, Mics i whose croakings , this comedy, their intrinsic merits were much 
awaken her suspicion and his petulance; a | enhanced by the manner in which they were 
eparation. which neither of them intended, ! enacted. The whole throughout was pro- 
at last takes place, and thie « Tre JIOUS folly of | perly and admirably ea {, ~ we think 


the wife’sc on luct becomes palp 
is suffering under the painful effects produced 
from it. ioe Arthur’s sister is the wife of 
Youn; y Re vel, who, as his name implies, 13 a 
dandy of t the first water: the fashionable rou- 
tine of high life, alone engages his observation, 
and his general devotion to the fair sex pre- 


} 
yew men sne 


vents his paying any great attention to his | 


lady, whe se excellent ; good sense and discre- 
tion is well set off azainst the self-tormenting 


Dexter for his head man, a designing crafty 
villain, whose accomptisi ients consist in 


obsequious attendance on his employer, and 


i : 
aping (when absent) his manners and his 


mien, providing for the extravagancies of his 
profligate master, and extorting from the te- 
nantry their rents, with calculating severity. 
anny Bloomly is a simple, pure, and beau- 
tiful country maiden, betrothed to Frank, 
who is the son of ~~ liveland, a widow, 
holding a farm under Young Revel. At the 
opening of the comedy, Revel i is at his coun- 
try seat, rusticating as well for convenience 
as for health. Ata grand entertainment given 
by him, Frank Ryeland, who had carried 
up = -old to the hall for the payment of his 
rent, by the superior designing of Dexter, 
mi de p Bn and, by the means of false dice, 
is stripped of his hard ear nings, and reduced 
to a state of despair. Fanny Bloomly is 
likewise assailed, but her virtue is triumph- 
ant over all temptation. In the mean time, 
this scene of dissipation and licentiousness 
Is watched by old Mr. Revel, whose pre- 
sence in England (after twenty years resi- 
deuce in India, where he had amassed a 
most enorinous fortune,) is unknown to a, 


This Revel has | 


| Mr. Morton had in his eye, whilst cor ee 
hing Lhe School for Grown ie tl ili ‘en, the va- 
rious qualifications of the performers which, 
| on Tuesday evening, ushered it triumphantly 

tothe public. Charles Kemble acted in a 

manner worthy of his fame: his very judi- 
| cious character lost nothing in his judicious 
hands; nor did Miss Chester fail to do ade- 
quate justice to the fond yet irritable Lady 

Stanmore; her pleasing tones and agreeable 
person befitted well the part she had to sus- 
}tain. Jones played the exquisite, young Re- 
| vel, to the very life; every gesture, movement, 
anc tone, were in keeping with the delinea- 


| 
, 


tion of aman of fashion and of folly. Seve- 
| ral vi ery piquant and smart hits at the vices 
of the day, were delivered by him with much 
point, and told excellently well. Mrs. Chat- 
terly’s performan -e was distinzuished by a 
Just propriety of demeanour, and | by ease and 
eles ance of action: Farren was himself in 
the nabob Revel; his causticity, on first en- 
tering, was good; but his after fashionable 
appearance, when he and his bumpkin ser- 
vant, Buttercup, are metamorphosed into 
dandies was yet his attempt at 
youthful excess cannot be adequately de- 
scribed, and his dancing a hornpipe in his 
nautical dress after winning the sailing. 
match-—(Farren dancing!) received and de- 
served an encore. Much as he had to do, 
the whole was well done; and the end of his 
xerlions were equally as spirited as their 
cominencement. Mrs. Glover and Mr, 
Serle, as Dame and Frank Ryeland, had 
soine serious scenes, in which the former ex- 
hibited both feeling and taste, and the latter 
more of real ability than we thought he pos- 


» Superior: 





with the exception of Sir Arthur Stanmor 
To save his son from the distressing conse- 
quences, his course of life would inevitably 
produce, he resolves on a most extraordinary 
method of cure, viz. to outrival his son in al] 
his extravagancies; and after disclosing | him- 
If, he enters, with the warmth of wanton 
youth, into the vortex of dissipated existence, 
He wins a sailing-ma‘eh, (represented on the 
atag e,) aad finally makes Young Revel so 
ashamed of his faults, as reflected in the con- | 
duct of his father, that from an extreme of. 
the rake naturally enough | 
turns to the other, of calculating penurious- | 
ness, and even carries it so far as to pick % 


a pin, exclaiming, with Franklin, that a pia 
a davis a greota year. This plan or Old 
Revel succeed to his utmost wish; his soi 
3s restored to t} nv wl dive oO; A rigiatt 2 OF 
money: Sir Arthur and Lady Stanmor: 
recon ) \} Raven is dismi sed: Prawn 
Ryeland m his intemperance: the ish 
lost in p is restored to him by the elder | 
Revel; he is married to Fanny Bloomly: the | 
pander Dexter has the choice of dete tion or 
dismissal, and the comedy ends to the satis- | 
| faction of all parties. 


} ; | 
It will be see n, that in the foregoing brief 


> 
i 


meeg 4 , 
account, in which are necessarily left out 
3 sie ee . . , ae teen Bae 
many mino} deta) iS, there 18 considera dle 
bustle. Execellert as are manv portions of 


le 
anplause it elicited. The opera was 
i i ; ‘ 


sessed ; we would, however, guard this gen- 


“— tleman against over-acting his part: an addi 


> 
tional stretch of the voice, when on the point 


of leaving the stage, may sound important, 
but weak lungs should beware of over-exer- 


/tion; where etiort is palpable, ctect Is ever 
! diminished: 


Miss Glover looke d pretty, and 
acted pleasing. Mrs. Viningand Mr. Power 
p 


| . ‘ P 
sustained at once their repuUcahrons and their 


characters; and our old friend Keeley tipped 
the west country brogue as richly as if he 
had lived all his life in that wisdom-worki ng 
county, Somerset. 


Some few dissentients disturbed at in- 


tervals the progress of the piece, but their 


sounds were drowned in the 


viven 


, 
4 


ais rrecavle 


ut for repetition by Mr. Charlies Kemble 
i ; 
amid the plaudits of an elezant, pleased, 
d | 2TO QUcGILENC 

RorvaL Wesr Lonnow Taratre.—Soe- 
gees Bry ises.—The entertainments at this 
theatre, on \fonday evening. were Valerie, a 
comedy, in three acts; Le Aluriage d Rui- 
son, a vaudeville, in two acis; and Le Gas- 


. 
> | 
CPOMIHRE SMIS Weed ify a farc 79 ih one act. 

rr _— De. ite colt Oc saeeand 
c@s are the cuel-d ceuvres 


{He rst t , } ivi * 
AI. Scril an tl vio has 
of M. Scribe, a young autnor, who has 


oS ’ .: 1: , e © 
scarcely reached his thistieth year, but who 
iS already as frittful as Lopez de Vega, end 


} a lieec ser bhse war ere mhen deh Rit) ae 
has realised, by his works, nearly £1500 a 
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wear. The comedy of Valerie is well known, VARIETIES. (tural goodness, but I have no prudence; I 


4nd has been but indifferently played in Tot- 
renham Street; but the Mariage de Ravson 
-< quite a new piece, and was acted with spi- 
rit by Mesdames Clauzel and Constance, and 
Messrs. Marius, Pelissi¢é, Daudel, and Per- 
let. The following is an analysis of the plot: 
Suzette, a young orphan has been received 
into the house of M. Bremont, an old gene- 
ral. whose son, Edward, soon becomes des- 
perately in love with his father’s protegée, 
and is loved by her in return, The old ge- 
neral perceives this, and determines to place 
an insurmountable barrier between the young 
neople. Ile immediately decides that Su- 
zette shall marry, without delay, an inva- 
lid sergeant, named Bertrand, who has a 
wooden leg. The bridegroom is fully sensi- 
ble that this is a mere marriage of conveni- 
ence, and that Suzette can never love him. 
The general presents ther with a neat cot- 
tave, as a wedding gift, and Bertrand, with 
inuch delicacy, gives up the key of his own 
apartment in it to Suzette, begging her to re- 
turn it only when she shall think fit. Ed- 
ward, however, is resolved not to resign Su- 
vette, and he repairs to the cottage, with the 
intention of carrying her off; but he is inter- 
rupted, and has only time to conceal himself, 
when Mme. Pinchon enters. Thisis a young 
farmer’s wife, and a cousin of Suzette’s, and 
whilst paying the wedding visit, she tells the 
bride that Edward was once desperately in 





love with her also. and bad vowed to shoot ! 


himself, if she married another; but that, ne- 
vertheless, she is married, and he isstill alive. 
M. Pinchon now arrives, and he, likewise, 
has a story to relate, viz.: that Edward hav- 
ing become embroiled with a desperado, 
Bertrand had, unknown to every one, picked 
a quarrel with this fellow, and had fought 
with him, to prevent a duel between him and 





Mdward, but, at the same moment that he | 


eave the rufiian his death blow, he had re- 
ceived a ball in his leg, which had occasioned 
lis infirmity. Suzette is much affected by 
this generous trait; and Edward, completely 
subdued, immediately renounces his project, 
and sets off to join his regiment, but not be- 
fore he has rewarded the disinterested attach- 
ment, and sanctioned the mariage of HBer- 
trand, to whom Suzette now restores the key 
of his own apartment. " 

This piece is full of interest; and the dia- 
logue is very sprightly. The first act is ra- 
ther tedious, and BRertrand’s adventure js 
somewhat improbable, but the vaudeville is, 
notwithstanding, well-entitled to the brilliant 
success it has met with, both in Paris and 
London. Melle. Constance is quite delight- 
ful in the difficult part of Suzette, and Messrs. 
Marius and Pelissié play the old general and 
the invalid sergeant very well; Perlet, Dau- 
del, and Mde. Clauzel, also deserve praise, 
though a severe critic might perhaps reproach 
Mde. Clauzel with soo great a monotony in 
her tones. A similar reproach can never be 
made to Perlet, this inimitable actor enhances 
the beauty of every character he undertakes, 
and the farce of Le Gastronume sang Argent 
Would be nothing in the hands of a less in- 
telligent performer. 
Well seconded by Cloup in this latter piece. 





oil, or to rewarding the servant who most ex- 


Enthusiasm. —* Let statesmen, political | 
economists, and money-makers allege what | 
they please,’ says one of the ablest and most | 
sincere of our public writers, ‘ there is little | 
good effected in this best of all possible , 
worlds, without enthusiasm. A tendency to | 
see more than can be seen, and to effect | 
more than can be accomplished, is so far 
from being injurious in a general sense, that | 
we may trace some of the most striking and | 
beneficial consummations in the social pro- | 
gress to this very piopensity. Nor is a par- 
ticipation in it so rare as may be imagined: | 
its root is to be found in every mind: almost 
every one in the outset of life, indulges a 
little, more or less, in this species of mental | 
inflation, and is disposed to anticipate extra- 
ordinary results in his own favour. The 
soldier, lawyer, scholar, merchant, nay, the 
merest muckworm in the common way of 
accumulation—each aspires after something 
which it is very unlikely that he will ever 
attain; and it all passes over as an affair of 
course. Carry this feeling beyond self, how- 
ever, and a small portion of romance instantly 
becomes perceptible; but let it extend in any 
visible degree of benevolent anticipation in 
favour of the species at large, and he who 
exhibits it is an enthusiast past redemption.’ 

Henry ViTL—At the last meeting of the | 
Antiquarian Society, an account was read, by 
Mr. Markland, of a most curious and interest- | 
ing volume, the Household-Book of Henry 
VIII. now in the possession of Mr. Pickering, 
of Chancery Lane. The economical arrange- 
ments in the houschold of royalty are at all 
times curious; if this, however, be true in or- 











dinary courses, how much the more must. 
public curiosity be gratified, in reading the | 
minutely circumstantial details which daily | 
passed in the palace of the most magnificent 

prince of the age. Henry was effectively the | 
richest of thiose kings who in his time wielded | 
the political destinies of Europe. The satis- | 
faction of exorbitant and uncontrollable am- | 
bition impoverished Charles ; the troubles of 
Francis added to his own liberal disposition, ' 
drained his kingdom ; but, on the contrary, 
Iienry the VI{th’s long amassed treasures, 
seizures, and confiscations, were considerable 
resources to his son, who, secure within the 
barriers which nature had planted round his 
kingdom, looked oftentimes with a cool un- 
concern at the disputes and animosities of his | 
rival, and in¢ulged in that royal magnificence | 
which he carried so far as even to send mes- 
sengers to Calais for a bottle of curious salad 


! 





celled in confectionary. The book which has 
called forth these remarks, comprises the 
period between the years 1529 and 1533, and 
in it every monthly account has been duly 
investigated and signed by the king. The 


work will shortly appear, edited by Mr. | 








| thumberland Household Book. 


Nicholas, printed uniformly with the Nor- 


Madame de Matntenon’s Character of Her- 
self-—With the most amiable self-delusion 
imaginable, this exquisitely open and ho- 
; a ag To Se : 

' nourable lady thus addresses her friend and 


) > ’ 7 ys / F ; | ° . sai : . , 
Perlet’s eflorts were | intimate correspondent, the Princess des 


| Ursins :—‘ 1 admit that I possess some na- 





proceed straight forwards, and think only of 
acting well; I scarcely ever write any thing 
that I should be sorry for others toread. 
have always proceeded with great frankness, 
and found no disadvantage from it. It seems 
to me that there is as much skill as there is 
virtue in uprightness of conduct. [Oh, the 


‘integrity of this court-lecturer on ethics !] 


I am sure, however, that I should not be 
capable of managing affairs where cunning 
and hypocrisy were required: this is not to 
my taste.’ Now, what, in the name of broad, 
proverbial, irrefragable Fact, was the whole 
course of this frank and modest lady's career, 
—what was the sole secret of her wonderful 
success, but sheer, plodding, wary, watchful 
hypocrisy and cunning? What a pity itis 
that the werld cannot be persuaded to take 
us at our own valuation ! 

A new periodical on Medical Botany, 
edited by Dr. Stephenson and Mr. Churchill, 
has just been published. 

Letter- Writing. — Good letter-writing is 
but conversation carried on by the pen, a 
familiar talking upon paper, the intimate 
chit-chat of the fire-side on its travels by 
post, not invented solely for ‘some wretch’s 
aid,’ but resorted to by the fond and the 
feeling, to cheat absence of its pang; or by 
the intellectual and the social, ‘for the better 
carrying on’ of that intercourse of mind and 
imagination, without which life is a blank ; 
or by the gay and the gossiping, for the cir- 
culation of those petty interests and every- 
day incidents and events, which, if important 
to none, are resources to all, which prevent 
time from stagnating, and which originate 
ideas, the lightness of which gives temporary 
relief from the great penalties of existence, 
deep thinking, and deep feeling. The best 
letter, therefore, is that which makes the least 
demand upon the mind, and the most upon 
the fancy and the heart. He who writes to 
be studied, rarely writes to be read; he who 
writes to be admired, rarely writes to please. 

Mr Newnham has a new work, in two oce 
tavo volumes, in the press, on the Principles 
of physical, intellectual, moral, and religious 
Education. 

A Series of Views of Pompeii, drawn on 


stone after drawings by William Light, is 


nearly ready for publication. 
Criticism.—Too few observe the aim of a 
writer, or look at the way in which he wishes 
his efforts to be regarded. Each one exae 
mines a work with his own prepossessions 
and notions of what is correct, and few agree 
respecting it. Some criticise as if there were 
a fixed standard for the productions of genius, 
and its labours were to be tried by the gra- 
duated rule of an academy or society of li- 
terature; an idea still more preposterous, 
While a third class, if they see a writer has 
produced some exquisite morceau of a few 
stanzas, expect that the next thing he under- — 
takes, however much it may differ in cha- 
racter, subject, or length, shall be sustained 
at an equal pitch of excellence, throughout 


‘its whole compass. But this is not the 


way to judge rightly: let every work be exa- 
mined by itself, without reference to preced- 


ad 
ing eLorty. 
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A Description of the ancient Parish of | 
Clerkenwell, dedicated by permission to the 
Marquic of Northampton, is on the eve of 
publication, illustrated by about sixty cop- | 


per-plate engravings, executed by J. and H. | 
Storer, representing its monastic buildings, | 
with the mausions of nobility and gentry who | 
formerly occupied this once fashionable and | 
courtly suburb of the Metropolis. 


—--- —- -- 
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TO READERS & CORRESPONDENTS, | 
To H. T. we can say nothing complimentary. 
To the Promise we cannot prosnise insertion. 
J. M. L.’s Sonnet is accepted. 

Stanras on the Death of a Child are under conside.- | 
ration. 

We are delighted to find that the course we have 
marked out and followed for the guidance of our 
journal has met with such unequivocal approbation. 
If we proceed as we have begun, we shall be able fo 
boast of Tue Literary CHRONICLE being, what it 
at least deserves to be, the most widely circulated 
paper that ever appeared in the British duminions 


UY'’S HOSPITAL.—The Spring Course 

of Lectures, on CHEMISTRY, will commence 

on TUESDAY, the 13th of FEBRUARY, and wil! be 
delivered by Mr. Aikin, Dr. Bostock, and Mr. Barry. 
Mr. Allen will give the introductory Lecture. ‘This 


| Course of Lectures is not contined tothe Medical 


Gentlemen of Guy's Hospital, a popular description 
of many interesting processes in the Arts, as well as 
of certain natural Phenomena being given, and i!lus- 
trated by au extensive collection of Apparatas, 





| This day is published, Second Edition, 8vo. price 9s. 


in boards, 
PASSAYS on the EVIDENCES, DOC- 
4 TRINES, and PRACTICAL OPERATION of 


| CHRISTIANITY, 


By JOSEPH JONN GURNEY. 
London: published by John and Arthur Arch, 
Cornhill; Hamilton and Co., Paternoster Row; W. 
Alexander and Son, York ; and S. Wiikin, Norwich. 
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Royal 8vo. price 68. 6d. in boards, 
IBER ECCLESIASTICUS, the BOOK 
of the CHURCH; or, Ecclesiasticus: trans- 

lated from the Latin Vulgate. 

By LUKE HOWARD, F.R.S. 
London: sold by John and Arthur Arch, Cornhill; 
Longman, Rees, and Co., Paternoster Row; and 
Hatchard and Son, Piccadilly. 


past INDIA COMPANY; an ANA- 
4 LYSIS of its Constitution, and of the Laws 
passed in Parliament for the Government of its Af- 
fairs, at Home and Abroad. To which is pretixed, a 


Brief History of the Company, and of the Rise and | 


Progress of the British Power in Indi». 

By PETER AUBER, Esq., 
Assistant-Secretary to the Honourable Court of 
Directors. 

One thick vo!. royal 8vo. price €1. lls. 6d. in boards, 

Printed for Kingsbury, Parbury, and Allen, Leaden- 
hall Street; J. M. Richardson, Cornhill; and Hard- 
ing and Co., Pall-Mall East. 





Wosxs just Pvactisnsp.—Les Natchez, Roman 
Iddien, 10s.—Westminster Review, No. 12, 65.— 
Yates on Academic Education, 5s.—Present State of 
Columbia, by an Officer, 10s. 6d.—Ma)ltbus’s Detini- 
tions in Political Economy, 7s. 6d.—Chevallier’s Hiul- 
sean Lectures, 1826, 12s.—Galbraith’s Mathematical 
aud Astronomical Tables, |12s3.—Pinnock’s Ancient 
Geography, 5s.+-Pinnock’s Modern Geography, 63.6d. 
—Fleazar and Naphtali, 53. 











Nearly ready, in | vol. 8vo. 
GENERAL VIEW of the PRESENT | 
SYSTEM of PUBLIC EDUCATION in 
FRANCE; and of the Laws, Regulations, and 
Coorses of Study in the different Faculties, Colleges, 
and inferior Schools which now compose the Royal 
University of that Kingdom; preceded by a short 
History of the University of Paris before the Revolu- 
tien. By DAVID JOHNSTAN, M.D. 
Fellow of the Royal College of Surgeons of Edinburgh. 
Printing for Oliver and Boyd, Edinburgh; and Geo. 
B. Whittaker, London. 


ORTGAGE PRECEDENTS. 

By THOMAS COVENTRY, Faq. 
Of Lincoln's Inn, Barrister at Law. 

One very large Royal Octavo Volume of pearly 800 
es, The following is a brief Summary of its Con- 
tents :— Mortgages of Freehold, Copyhold, Leasehold | 
—Freehold and Copyhold—Freehold and Leasehold— } 








Leasehold and Copyhold, Two Precedents of each, | 
viz. euch as are generally in use, apd the same in a/| 
more Concise Form. Also a complete Set of MIS- 
CKLLANEOUS MORTGAGE PRECEDENTS, viz. 
Advowson—Benefice—Book-debts—Brewery Proper- | 
ty—Colonial Property—Equity of Redemption—Fee | 

m Rent—Ground Rent—Policy of Insurance— | 
Legacy—Impropriate Tithes—Public Houses—KRent- | 
Chargexs— Reversions—Tolls—Wife’s Estate, &c. &c. 
Likewise Mortgages by Demise—Mortgages by Cler- 
gymen—Husband and Wife—Tenant for Life, and | 
in Tail—Welch Mortgage, &c. With numerous Com- | 
mon Forms of Recitals — Considerations— Parcels | 
—Generai Words—Powers—Provisves—Covenants— 
Memorials, &c. 

Published by S. Brooke, 35, Paternoster Row. 

Price £1. 11s. 6d. boards—or, with Mr. Coventry’s 

Sizth Edition of Powell on Mortgages, the three vo- 
lumes, @4. 4s. 


CHRONOLOGY AND GENERAL HISTORY. 

On the Ist of January was published, price 3s. each, 
Parts I. and II., to be completed in Twelve Month- 
ly Parts, within the year 1827, 


(THE UNIVERSAL CHRONOLOGIST, 


and HISTORICAL REGISTER, from the 
Creation to the close of the Year 1826; comprising 
the Elements of General History, from the French of 
M. St. Martin: with an elaborate Continuation, in 
which are minutely detailed the numerous and im- 
portant Events and Transactions arising out of the 
French Revolution. Illustrated by an Engraved His- 
torical and Chronological Chart, representing the 
Rise, Revolutions, and Fall of the principal Empires 
and States. 

By HENRY BOYLE. 

This important work consists of Two Principal Di- 
The first is sub-divided into Six Epochs :— 
4. To the Foundation of 

the Temple of Solo- 


visions, 
1. From the Creation to 
the Deluge. 
2. To the Calling of Abra- mon. 
ham. 5. To the Refgn of Cyrus. 
8. To the Quitting of} 6. To the Birth of Christ. 
Evypt. 
The Second Part also comprises Six Epochs :— 
]. From the Birth ofChrist | 3. To the Battle of Hast- 


to the Dismember- ings. 
ment of the Western . To the Reformation. 
Empire. . To the Revolution, 


. 
~ 


ut 


- 
~ 


| 2. To the Heptarchy of | 6. To the end of 1826. 





Britain. 

It will be comprised in Twelve Monthly Parts, each 
containing one hundred and twenty comprehensive 
pages, in 8vo., thus affording the purchaser, by faci- 
lity of perusal, the easy means of acquisition of a 
large stock of general historical information, At the 
close of every hundred years, lists are inserted of the 


' celebrated writers and renowned artists who illus- 


trated those several periods; and in order to apply 
such historical information in a useful manner to the 


general purposes of Geography, details sufficiently 


copious are given of the various expeditions which 


| took place from the earliest period to the commence- 


ment of the Is5th Century. 

London: published by Sherwood, Gilbert, and Pi- 
per, Paternoster Row; and inay be received by the 
Magazine parcels in all parts of the kingdom on the 
first of every month. 








— 
In 2 vols. 8vo. price #2. In boards, 


Rf “ARCHES into the PHYSICAL 
HISTORY of MANKIND. 
By JAMES COWLES PKICHARD, M. D, 
Second Edition, greatly enlarged, and illustrated by 
Engraviog:. 
London : 
Cornhill, 


published by John and Arthur Arch, 








This day ix published, 
(UE HEART: with ODES and other 


POEMS. 
By PERCY ROLLE. 
Fuoolseap Svo. price 4a, 

‘In the present volume, we tind a considerable de. 
gree of power, amalgamating with much sweetness, 
There is an casy dow of language, which, untess the 
author had some of the poetry of nature {in his com. 
position, could not Rave been acquired; much me. 
chanism is required in the bardic art, but ingenuity 
will never supply the want of genius, and genius we 
consider Mr, Percy Rolle to possess.’— Literary 
Chronicle. 

‘These poems contain many excellences, and give 


, indications of genius, from which productions of per- 


manent worth may hereafter be expected.’—Impertal 
Magazine. 

‘The writer has evidently some of the true poetical 
inspiration.’—National Magazine. 

London: printed for Frederick Westley and A. H. 
Davis, 10, Stationers’ Court, and Ave-Maria Lane. 





In one neat pocket-volume, with « Fronti«piece and 
Vignette, 53. 6d. boards, 
'PECIMENS of SACRED andSERIOUS 
‘7 POETRY, from Chaucer to the present Day ; 
including Grahame’s Sabbath and other Poems, and 
Blair’s Grave. With Biographical Notices and Cri- 

tical Remarks, 
By JOHN JOHNSTONE, 

Printed for Otiverand Boyd, Edinburgh; and Geo, 
B. Whittaker, London, 

‘Mr. Johnstone has evidently bestowed a praise- 
worthy diligence on the compilation, and there is 
every appearancc of a wish to be impartial. The bio. 
graphical notices will be found a pleasing and 2ccept- 
able feature in the volume.’—Eclectic Review. 

‘The nature of the work is displayed in its title- 
page, and it remains for us only to observe that the 
selections are tastefully made, that the biographical 
and critical notices are concise and judicions, and 
that the pleasing form in which it is brought before 
the public, combined with its cheapness, will render 
it acceptable to ail ciasses of readers.’—La Belle As- 
semblée. _ 

‘Taking it all in all, this is one of the most elegant 
little affairs that ever we met with of the kind. Not 
only is it got up with extraordinary neatness, and 
handsomely embellished, but the poetry is ofthe very 
choipest sort, and the whole volume, including the 
editor’s biographical notices and remarka, highly cre- 
ditable to his taste, talents, and judgment. Our read- 
ers have only to see it to full in love with it.’—Parti- 
cular Baptist. 

‘By putting together, at a smail price, 80 many ex- 
amples of sterling poetry, the taste of the times is 
likely to be corrected, and a feeling for excellence 
nourished, in the room of a desire for mere novelty.’ 
—Literary Gazette. 

. Mr. Johnstone has exercised a judgment im- 
partial and excellent, and has produced a melange 
which is at once cheap and interesting, giving dis- 
tinct specimens of the abilities of each of our most 
approved poets, all of them on sacred or serious sub- 
jects. The original portion of the work disgraces not 
that appellation ; the biography of Grahame is a fine 
piece of writing, nor are the critical remarks on the 
Sabbath unworthy of so tine a poem,’—Literary Chro- 
nicle. 

‘To the lovers of ‘gems of poetry”? this little vo- 
lume will be a most acceptable offering, containing, 
as it professes, specimens of the sacred and pathetic 
effusions of, we believe, every poet from the time of 
Chaucer to the present day. ‘The extracts are nume- 
rous and well chosen, and the short biographical no- 
tices which precede them are concisely and judicious- 
ly written. So many various beauties of <ilfferent 
times, concentrated into so small and pleasing a fo- 
cus, cannot fail to elicit admiration and encourage- 
ment.’—Morning Post. 

‘The present publication is peculiarly meritorious ; 
it is an attempt—and a very successful one—to bind 
together the scattered sheaves of serious and religious 
sentiment, and thus afford a wholesome food for the 
mind, as lasting as it is delightful ’—Sun. 
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